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“MISS A.” 
By Walt Kuhn 


In the Artigt’s Exhibition at the Marie Harriman Gallery 
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"Through the Woods" 


HE GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES 

is a non-profit organization founded and 
operated solely in the interests of the living 
American Artists. 


From the time of its inauguration it has been 
a self-supporting institution and while it has 
sold for the American painters and sculptors 
several million dollars of their works of art, it 
has never found it necessary to place its opera- 
tions on a charitable basis. 


As a matter of fact, the American Artists 
have themselves underwritten their own or- 
ganization, which for eight years has success- 
fully faced the competition of European works 
of art, 


By John E. Costigan, N.A. 


HESE 


present day painters and sculptors will be 
found the old masters of the future. 


Galleries believe that among the 


America produced in the last generation 
such international giants as Sargent, Whistler, 
Homer, Inness, Twachtman, Thayer, Brush, etc. 


America is producing today great artists, 
although time will be required to confirm those 
endowed with outstanding ability. 


America will produce in the next generation 
great artists, and the best works of these men 
will be shown at the Grand Central Art Gal- 
leries, which has come to be known as the 
home of American Art. 


GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES 


“All That Is Sane in Art” 


15 VANDERBILT AVENUE GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL 


NEW YORK CITY 


Information Regarding the Above Painting, or Other Works of American Artists, Furnished Upon Request 
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“Both Your Houses” 


A subscriber of Tue Art Dicest, living in 
New York, who was born in (Rising Sun, Ind., 
and who, according to the records, studied un- 
der the liberal Frank Duveneck, received a let- 
ter from the circulation department of the 
magazine apprising him that his subscription 
was expiring, asking him to renew, and, if he 
could, to send in some new subscriptions. He 
replied, in a letter dated Dec. 24 (Christmas 
Eve!) as follows: 


Instead of being broad minded and playing fair 
with both of the big questions, real art and the 
insanity which calls itself ‘‘“Modernism,’’ you lean 
absolutely in its direction, printing reproductions 
of all the rot that is turned out in that field 
to the exclusion of everything else, unless it is 
of some ancient example of early American thor- 
oughness which none but a precious Modernist 
would glance at twice. If your pages represent 
your idea of fair play, I hope THE ART DIGEST 
will die a horrible death, and quickly. Under the 
circumstances, I could hardly be expected to send 
you any new subscribers, could I? 


This letter was passed around to all the mem- 
bers of Tue Arr Dicesr staf—and IT HURT. 

It hurt because this is the sort of thing Tue 
Art Dicestr has to struggle against for its very 
life. On the one side, art dealers who won't 
advertise unless they are given lots of reproduc- 
tions and editorial space; on the other side, 
artists and art lovers (modernists and conserva- 
tives) who won't support any publication that 
doesn’t boost exclusively their own particular 
“ism.” As tne dying Mercutio said in “Romeo 
and Juliet,’ Tue Arr Dicest might fling at 
extremists of both sides Shakespeare’s im- 
mortal sentence: “A curse on both your 
houses!” 

But it won't. It doesn’t need to. Tue Arr 
Dicest’s faith in the American art world has 
been justified. In the twelve months of 
1931, in spite of industrial depression, in spite 


[Continued on page 20] 
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F. Kleinberger 
Galleries, Inc. 
Established 1848 
ANCIENT PAINTINGS 
SPECIALTY PRIMITIVES 
of all Schools 
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NEW YORK: 12 East 54th St. 
PARIS: 9 Rue de |’Echelle 


DURAND - RUEL 


NEW YORK 
12 East Fifty-seventh Street 


PARIS 
37 Avenue de Friedland 


FERARGIL 


F. Newuin Price, President 


63 East Fifty-Seventh St. 
NEW YORK 


Pascal M. Gatterdam 


ART GALLERY 
Fine Paintings 


145 W. 57th St. New York City 
Chase Bank Bidg. 


International Art Center 


of Roerich Museum 
FIRST — 


o 
Modern Japanese Paintings 
January 9 - February 9 
Daily. Sundays and Holidays 
10 A. M. to § P.M 


310 Riverside Drive, cor. 103rd St., N. Y. C. 


Schultheis Galleries 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


PAINTINGS 


By American and Foreign Artists 
142 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 
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Now on View— 
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PAINTINGS 
of 


MAINE COAST TOWNS 


by 
C. K. CHATTERTON 
Until January 9th 


Macbeth Gallery 


15 East 57th St. New York 














106 EAST 57th ST. 
Boehler 


PAINTINGS 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO GALLERIES 


ASSOCIATION 


220 N. Michigan Avenue 
2nd floor 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


American Art of the Mid-West 


and West 


MARIE HARRIMAN 


GALLERY 
EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 


by 
WALT KUHN 


opening January 4th 


61-63 EAST 57th STREET 


Brownell-Lamberison 


Galleries, Inc: 


Exhibition of Paintings by 
NATALIE VAN VLECK 
dan. 18 - Jan. 30 
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Robert Hyman & Son 


OLD PORTRAITS AND 
DECORATIVE PAINTINGS 
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RUTH NORTON BALL, Sculptor 
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“Richard, Earl Howe,” by J. S. Copley. 


This life-size and monumental. portrait of 
Richard, Earl Howe, the commander of the 
British fleet at the outbreak of the American 
Revolution, by John Singleton Copley (1737- 
1815), early American painter, has been brought 
to America by Helen Hackett, art dealer, 
and will be shown for the first time as a loan 
at the new Museum of the City of New York, 
which will open on Jan. 11. It is valued at 
$35,000. 

Until 1917 the portrait had remained in 
the Howe family in England, and had never 
been catalogued: among Copley’s works. It 
was sold at the dispersal of the estate of Earl 
Howe’s great grandson, William Corzon, to 
an English woman from whom Mrs. Hackett 
obtained it on consignment. 

Copley after beginning his career as a por- 
traitist in Boston, went to Rome in 1774 
and to London in 1775, at the age of 38. After 
the Revolution he remained a British sub- 
ject. 


Will Auction ““The Red Boy” 


Sir Thomas Lawrence’s famous painting, 
“The Red Boy,” will be sold at auction in 
April by Lord Durham, according to the New 
York Herald Tribune. Lord Durham said 
that death dues and taxes necessitated the 
sale. He is reported to have refused an of- 
fer of $264,000. The highest price ever paid 
for a picture at public auction was brought 
by Lawrence’s “Pinkie” at a London sale in 
1926, when Sir Joseph Duveen paid $388,500 
for it, then sold it to Henry E. Huntington. 
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FIFTEEN GALLERY 
37 West 57th St., New York 
Paintings by 
DONALD OLYPHANT 
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SILVERMINE TAVERN & 
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N walk, Connectieu 


CHRISTMAS BAZAAR 
Paintings, Prints, Etchings, Pottery 
and small objects, Antiques. 
November 21 to January 5. 

You will enjoy a stay at the Tavern. 
Tel. Norwalk 2300 
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The advertising columns of THE Arr Dicest 
have become a directory of the art and am 
tique dealers of the world. 


“Landscape” by William Shayer 
Special Exhibition of 


18th Century Portraits 
ERIC CARLBERG GALLERIES 


17 East 54th Street 


THOMAS J. KERR 


formerly with 
DuvEEN BROTHERS 


IMPORTANT PAINTINGS 
By Op Masters 


ANTIQUE Works OF ArT 
Frances BuILpInG 


Firth AVENUE aT Firty-Tuirp St. 
New York City 


HRICH 


GALLERIES 


PAINTINGS 


36 EAST57 STREET 
NEW YORK 











Morton Galleries 
127 East 57th St., N. Y. C. 

















Paintings by Younc AMERICANS 





G. R. D. STUDIO 
58 W. 55th St., New York 
Exhibition of Paintings 
HOCHFELD, LENHARD, SIMON 






















GRACE HORNE’S 


GALLERIES 
Stuart at Dartmouth, BOSTON 


Throughout the season a series of 
selected exhibitions of the best im 
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New York Sees the Art of Diego Rivera 


Deas’ 


“Portrait of John Dunbar” (1931), by Rivera. “The Liberation” (1931), by Rivera. Painted for the Museum of Modern Art. 


Whether the art of Diego Rivera is repre- 
atational and ugly and repulsive to the 
glo-Saxon aesthetic instincts of the United 
tates, or whether it (being typically Mexi- 
an) contains, as Dr. Elie Faure of France be- 
es, the germ of all future great artistic ex- 
ression for the American continent, it is com- 
mehensively on view at the Museum of Art 
b New York. The American art world can 
dge for itself. 
There are more than 150 items in the ex- 
bition, of which seven are frescoes made in 
ew York especially for the exhibition, 56 
re either in oil or encaustic; 25 are water 
lors, and the rest are drawings or sketches 
n various media, consisting mainly of studies 
ot his frescoes in Mexico and in San Fran- 
isco. 
Most interesting and most representative 
pt Rivera’s art are the seven specially painted 
tescoes, for his fame was first created and 
ill probably long rest on the prodigious dec- 
rations he made in this medium for public 
buildings in Mexico after the proletarian revo- 
ition. The ones he has created, as a gesture, 
ot the Modern Museum are typical of this 
atlier work both in theme and method. They 
executed in true fresco, which consists in 
application of earth colors, oxides of iron 
m¢ manganese, on a surface of wet plaster 
h which they are incorporated in the 
ptocess of drying. Since these “exhibition” 
Hescoes had to be movable, Rivera’s plaster 
New York was applied to a base of steel 
ng supported on a steel framework rigidly 


braced. No easily handled easel pictures, 
these! 


language that all can understand.” However, 

the beginning of the essay is of equal popular 
A remarkable catalogue of the exhibition has | jnterest, for in it we find that the painter’s 
been published by the Modern Museum, con- | paternal grandfather, Anastasio de la Rivera, 
taining 73 reproductions and a long essay on | was born in Russia of a Spanish-Italian father 
Rivera by Frances Flynn Paine, which con- | and a Russian mother. Anastasio took part in 
cludes with the words: “Fresco used as Diego | the First Republican 
uses it has tremendous power in its simplicity 
—power to move and power to direct. It is 
of the past and of the future. It speaks a lan- 


guage of great purity and beauty, a simple 


Revolution in Spain in 
1838, and after its fialure he went to Mexico, 
where he married Ines de Acosta, a Portuguese 
Jewess. To them was born Diego Rivera, the 
artist’s father, who‘ married Maria Barrientos, 
whose mother was Spanish Colonial and whose 
father was a Tarascan Indian. All this for the 
sake of the “melting pot,”—the crucible in 
which was smelted (in 1886) Diego Rivera, 
fresco painter. The significant New World artis- 
tic strain evidently was inherited from the ma- 
ternal Tarascan grandfather—with Toltec and 
Aztec corollaries whose aesthetics are suggested 
by James Branch Cabell in “The Silver Stal- 
lion,” in that particular adventure of Coth, 
father of Jurgen, whereby he is miraculously 
transported to Mexico, and back again to 
Poictesme. 

The essay of Frances Flynn Paine should 
be read by all art students and all students 
of art. Its tracing of the influences that af- 
fected Diego Rivera is a meaty model of what 
an analysis of a painter should be. 

The New York newspapers saw mainly the 
“exhibition” frescoes painted in retrospect of 
Rivera’s “official Mexican period.” “A violent, 
bitter Mexico, in striking contrast with the 
indolent, gay land described in current best 
sellers, is depicted in primitive color,”—this 


“Still Life” (1918), by Diego Rivera. [Continued on page 12] 
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Bradford, Rome Fellow, Paints American Epic 


Panel for Milwaukee County Court 


Francis Scott Bradford, American artist, a 
fellow of the American Academy in Rome, who 
returned to the United States in 1928, is the 
creator of a monumental mural which will de- 
corate the new Milwaukee Court House. In 
a nation-wide competition which drew about 
30 entries, Mr. Bradford was declared the win- 
ner by unanimous verdict of the jury. Besides 
the large main mural, the commission calls 
for 24 other panels, one for each of the court 
rooms, representing such judicial subjects as 
“Justice,” “Truth” and “Wisdom.” 

The requirement for the large panel was a 
subject dealing with “An Incident in the 
History of Milwaukee.” Since the artist could 
find no one incident of sufficient significance 
in its relation to the city, compared with the 
epic of Milwaukee’s miraculous growth from 
the swamps of 1820 to the great industrial 
center ‘of today, he chose a generalized theme. 
His painting depicts the landing of the first 
settlers at Milwaukee, their peaceful reception 
by the Indians, while the vision of future 
reality rises beyond them from the first wig- 
wam to the city of today and the possibilities 
of tomorrow. 

A large clock is to be placed in the center of 
the panel, a circumstance that establishes the 
nature of the entire design. About the clock, 
which becomes the headlight of a locomotive, 
is grouped the symbol of an industrial city in 
the midst of an agricultural country. A farmer 
in overalls, grasping a pitch-fork, clasps hands 
with a mechanic, holding a wrench. Between, 





| 
1 





House, by Francis Scott Bradford. 


rises a sheaf of wHeat crowned with a machine 
wheel. 

The explorer Juneau is represented by a 
figure typical of the Wisconsin frontiersmen. 
The rifle is authentic as are all other details. 
The swamp grass and plants are indigenous to 
Wisconsin. All buildings shown are portraits. 
The background is of gold leaf on which is 
glazed the vision of the city. The ornament 
around the clock is in pure alizarin crimson. 
The other colors are high keyed grays. 

Royal Cortissoz of the New York Herald 
Tribune termed the Bradford panels of “special 
interest as showing how the artist has profited 
by his Roman experience while he has ad- 
justed himself to problems characteristically 
American . The influence of the present 
time is shown in all his historical stuff. The 
influence of Rome crops out in the carefully 
balanced composition which characterizes Mr. 
Bradford, the sound drawing and the well- 
co-ordinated color schemes. He has done a 
workmanlike job, fulfilling his earlier promise.” 

The Bradford panels were on exhibition at 
the Architectural League, New York, during 
December. 





“Nell Gwynne” for Liverpool 

Sir Peter Lely’s famous painting of Nell 
Gwynne was bequeathed to the Walker Art 
Gallery, Liverpool, by Robert Lloyd Parker of 
New Brighton, England. Should the trustees 
not accept it, the painting will pass to the 
Earlston Library at Wallasey. 








Catholic Art 


The Roman Catholic Church, for centuries 
a major patron of the arts in Europe, noy 
promises to assume a similar role in America. 
For the purpose of guiding the artistic pro. 
gress of Catholic churches in this country, the 
Liturgical Arts Society was organized thre 
years ago, with Charles D. Maginnis, noted 
Boston ecclesiastical architect, president. The 
society has just issued the first number of 
Liturgical Arts, a quarterly magazine, that 
by its content and format, according to Albert 
Franz Cochrane of the Boston Transcript, 
“immediately takes an important place in the 
art literature of this country.” The venture 
is sponsored by the most prominent American 
ecclesiastical architects and decorators. 

The magazine has for its ideal the devise. 
ment of “ways and means of improving the 
standards of taste, craftsmanship, and litur- 
gical correctness in the practice of Catholic 
art in the United States.” In an editorial 
the magazine blames the present condition of 
this art on the fact that “throughout its 
missionary phase the church was naturally 
too preoccupied with the vast spiritual prob- 
lems of a fluid population to give, with all 
its solicitude, that deliberate and intimate 
concern for the shaping of the material temple 
which is invited by its sublime function. Nor 
was there available, except occasionally, the 
order and variety of artistic talent in all re- 
spects worthy of the challenge. As a conse- 
quence the perfunctory and unscholarly stan- 
dards of art which too generally prevailed 
became the subject of critical regard from 
time to time both from within and without 
the church.” 

Mr. Cochrane wrote: “And, the editorial 
might well have added, a large percentage of 
the clergy, itself exposed to the poor taste 
typical of a pioneer country, has lacked the 
discernment to recognize art when brought 
in contact with it, or to patronize it when 
available and willing . . . The vital need of 
the moment is to educate the clergy as a 
body to the demands of art. 

“When means have been at hand they have 
been far too often uselessly expended on 
cheap decorations and artistically worthless 
statuary. Ornateness—the hall mark of the 
past century in America, a period co-incident 
with the rapid growth of the Catholic religion 
in the United States—has ruled many a parish 
edifice. Here in New England it is not the 
Catholic churches, but the white wooden 
Protestant ones that preceded them, that to- 
day are artistic credits to the communities 
in which they raise their simple spires. 

“Members of the clergy, naturally enough, 
dictated to architect and artist, and to many 
of them a church meant—and still means— 
an edifice with Gothic detailing. Its suitability 
to setting, its adaptability to the temperament 
of a new country, and, indeed, its relative 
degree of authenticity to true Gothic con- 
struction were, more often than not, of sec- 
ondary importance. Superficial resemblance to 
the great piles of the continent, even when 
ridiculously disproportionate in scale, was the 
order of the day. Hence there arose many 
churches that were neither this nor that m 
style, bonded only by a common lack of 
architectural beauty. 

“Later, with increased means, came the era 
of measured copies of French masterpieces. 
These, at least, had the merit of originals but 
once removed from their source. 

“All this condition, artistically deplorable as 
have been its consequences, was but typical 
of a young, pioneering country still looking 
Europeward for its traditions.” 
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“A Champion” 


The International art group, Contempora, 
presented Mrs. Juliana R. Force, director of 
the Whitney Museum of American Art, in a 
radio interview over station WOR. Mrs. Force 
talked on contemporary American art and the 
Whitney Museum’s relation to it. 

Asked why this museum has been spoken 
of as “the most significant art gesture ever 
made in this country,” Mrs. Force said: “The 
opening of the Whitney Museum of American 
Art is of peculiar significance now because it 
comes at a time when it is most needed. The 
museum’s importance is due to the fact that 
it is dedicated exclusively to the cause of Amer- 
ican art, which too long has lacked a cham- 
pion, and to the fact that it features the 
work of living artists.” 

Answering the question why the Whitney 
Museum is devoted exclusively to American 
art, Mrs. Force had this to say: “All countries 
which have produced great art have establish- 
ed galleries dedicated to their art. Now that 
the fact is at last realized that American 
art has come of age, tha time is ripe for the 
opening of a museum devoted to this art. 
Mrs. Whitney at the psychological moment 
has provided such an institution, perhaps 
one hundred years before our government 
could have done so. The fact of our total 
inadequacy in this direction was forcibly 
brought to our attention when a few years 
ago the Prince of Sweden asked ‘is it possible 
that there is no place where a foreigner can 
see American art?” 

“Do you think more people are buying 
American art now than heretofore?” Mrs. 
Force was asked. “Indeed they are,” she 
answered. “People are now as never before 
realizing the instability of all save spiritual 
and aesthetic values. With this realization has 
come the desire to own and therefore be 
constantly in communion with works of art. 
The fact that they are American and by art- 
ists who see and portray a familiar world 
makes native works of art particularly de- 
sirable to the buying public. A good indica- 
tion of this is the fact that young people are 
buying pictures today, not waiting for mothers 
or fathers or great-aunts to decorate their 
walls.” 

The interviewer suggested that everybody, 
including Otto Kahn, collector of old masters, 
is talking about the “American renaissance,” 
and asked “What is the ‘American Renais- 
sance’ and what has the Whitney Museum to 
do with it?” Mrs. Force replied: “The 
‘American Renaissance’ is the awakening on 
the part of the public to the realization of 
the great movement toward a native art, 
which started 25 or more years ago and which 
has just become apparent. The Whitney 
Museum of American Art is particularly con- 
nected with this movement because of the 
achievements in the past of its predecessors, 
the Whitney Studio Club and the Whitney 
Studio Galleries, which aided it so material- 
ly. By studying the museum collection of 
Paintings and sculpture one can best get an 
idea of just what this renaissance consists.” 

The interviewer asked: “Whether or not 
he has in mind getting rich by it, everyone 
who buys a picture likes to feel he is picking 
a winner. How can I pick a winner?” Mrs. 
Force replied: “Choosing a picture is like 
choosing a wife. It is something of a gamble, 
but he is most likely to make a wise choice 
who uses both his heart and his head.” 


ee 
Tue Art Dicesr will gladly try to find any 
work of art desired by a reader. 
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Sert Here With Murals and Interviews 


“Christ Dictating the Statutes of 


José M. Sert, Spanish mural painter, who 
the palaces of American million- 
aires, and who married a princess—the Prin- 
cess Mdvani, sister of Prince Alexis Mdvani, 
who last Summer wed Miss Louise Van Alen 
America. He is at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, in New York, for which he 
painted “the Sert Room,” comprising 20 
panels depicting “The Marriage of Quiteria,” 
from “Don Quixote.” 

On exhibition at the Wildenstein Galleries is 


| a set of murals recently done by Senor Sert for 


the chapel of the Duke of Alba in Madrid. 
In twelve panels, comprising four triptychs, 
the painter sets forth the religious history of 
the family of Alba. The one reproduced above 


| depicts Christ dictating the statutes of the 


Franciscan order to St. Dominique de Guzman. 


Senor Sert did the murals for the ballroom of | 


the house of Mr. and Mrs. Joshua Cosden at | of “the spirit of young American artists.” 


Palm Beach, employing the theme of “Sinbad 
the Sailor,” later purchased by Mrs. Hugh 
Dillman, and the murals for the Alexander 
P. Moore home on Long Island. 

The New York papers were full of inter- 


the Franciscan Order,’ by Sert. 


views, in which Sefior Sert paid tribute both 
to American art and to the possibilities which 
American skyscrapers and public buildings 
afford the artists of the world. “Paintings 
must be in proportion to the buildings that 
house them,” he told the Herald Tribune. “In 
the great building of today there is need for 
mural paintings above all else. There is a 
tremendous opening for murals in the vacant 
walls of New York skyscrapers. That is what 
I have come to study . . . The walls of the 
tall buildings, of the chapels and university 
monuments, and of the large public institu- 
tions, like hospitals, are blank. There is a 
scope for every real artist in the world.” 

In the Times Senor Sert sponsored 
American wave.” He predicted that art in 
this country destined to advance tre- 
mendously in the next few decades because 


“the 
was 
In commenting on Senor Sert’s interviews, 


the Christian Science Monitor said: “Oddly 
enough, the art impulse in the United States 


| is receiving from other countries some of its 
| strongest reasons for encouragement.” 
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Chapin Depicts the Downfall of Sobriety 


“Drunken Farmer,” 


Here is a picture which presents a variation 


of “the American scene” that is sensational in 
its realism. It is a “story telling picture” that 
could be used next Fall as a campaign docu- 
by the Republican the Demo- 
party or whatever stands up for 
al of the Eighteenth Amendment or nul- 


the 


party, 
party 
uublesome section of 
1 working, horny 
and a 
model, together with his family, of 
James Chapin. He was an epitome of rural 
virtue. Art lovers throughout the country 
may recognize him. But he had the spirit 
of rebellion lurking within his breast, and 
when he found that the price of contraband 
liquor was prohibitive to a farmer in these 
days of depressed prices, he built himself a 


nded but happy New Jersey farmer, 


orite 


by James Chapin. 


still. He manufactured whisky that was 120 
proof—that is, which contained 60 percent 
alcohol—and he drank it as it dripped from 
the condenser. In his thirst for the ethyl 
alcohol he did not wait to eliminate the three 
or four other alcohols, some of which are 
deadly both to body and soul. It was the 
The painter lost one model 
and gained another. 

“Drunken Farmer” is part of a collection 
of Chapin’s pictures that is on exhibition at 
the Addison Gallery of American Art, An- 
Mass., until Feb. 1. Another exhibi- 
tion is being held during January at the 
Akron Art Institute. Both contain some of 
his new paintings, as well as works covering 
the last ten years. The Macbeth Galleries, 
New York, will hold a Chapin show Feb. 15 


to 28. 


old story. 


dover, 





Ruined by Vandalism 

Titian’s “Ecce Homo” has probably been 
ruined beyond repair and Rembrandt’s 
“Christ” seriously damaged during the four 
years since they were cut by thieves from their 
frames in the Moscow Museum, according to 
the New York World-Telegram. The Titian 
was valued by experts at $150,000 and the 
Rembrandt at $400,000. 

Victor Lazerev, director of the picture gal- 
leries in the Moscow Museum, entertains only 
faint hope that “Ecce Homo” can be even 
partly restored. Buried in a tin box outside 
of Moscow, together with Carlo Dolce’s “St. 
John” and Correggio’s “Holy Family,” the 
two paintings were spoiled by moisture, 
despite the fact that they had been covered 
with a thick layer of glue. A controversy is 
under way as to whether 
should be restored or left “as is.” Opponents 


of restoration, lead by Lazarev, seem likely 
to win. 


the Rembrandt | 


The Tait Rejection 

A letter to the New York Times by John 
H. Stanford suggests that the trustees of the 
Tate Gallery, London, “had to decline” the 
Lizzie Bl&s bequest of two splendid paint- 
ings by the late Arthur B. Davies, American 
master, because the institution is “consecrated 
exclusively to British painters” and bound by 
regulations “imposed by act of parliament.” 

The situation needs better clarification than 
this, for certainly many French paintings are 
hanging at the Tate and certainly the Cour- 
tauld gift, accepted two or three years ago, is 
composed mainly of modern French paint- 
ings. If the Davies pictures, which are declared 
to be superb specimens of the artist’s best 
period, were rejected on legal grounds, the 
American nation would appreciate a statement 
by the Tate trustees. 


Tue Art Dicest presents without bias the 
art news and opinion of the world. 


The Independents 


The Society of Independent Artists ap. 
nounces its 16th annual exhibition, to be hel 
at the Grand Central Palace, New York, 
April 1-24, ; 

As with the fifteen preceding it, the exhib 
tion will be open to all artists, without seleg 
tion of work by jury and without the crege 
tion of distinction among exhibitors through 
the awarding of prizes. The acquisition 
ample space on the fourth floor of the Grand 
Central Palace will enable the Society to ag 
commodate even more artists than last yeat, 
and exhibit the works without over-crowding, 

Each year the Society provides an opes 
forum for all expressions of plastic and gra- 
phic arts. It singles out no particular school 
of painting for propagandizing, but “encoup 
ages all genuine efforts and experiments with 
out criticism or bias.” 

Dues amounting to $9 must be received by 
the treasurer not later than March 1 to ip 
sure participation in the forthcoming show, 


Address: A. S. Baylinson, Secretary, 54 West 
74th St., New York. 


Paying War Debts With Art 

Charles H. Woodbury, noted American 
marine painter, has an original plan for pay- 
ment of the international war debts. In a 
letter to Albert Franz Cochrane of the Boston 
Transcript, Mr. Woodbury suggests that the 
debtor nations contribute works of art equal 
in money value to their debt towards a world 
art museum: 

“If debts may be paid in a property value 
which has a money equivalent but is not 
money, what could disturb economic con- 
ditions less than the transfer of a valuable 
painting? By their universal quality, the old 
masterpieces belong to civilization as well as 
to the countries that actually own them... 
Let the international debtors from their 
national collections contribute pictures to the 
amount of their debt and establish a world 
museum, perhaps in Switzerland. 

“This suggestion that all the international 
debts be converted into publicly owned pic- 
ture values and a world gallery established, 
would be a practical matter as well as a great 
gesture. If the United States as the ultimate 
creditor, should rise to such an occasion, this 
galltry could be made truly international by 
establishing it at Geneva where it would re- 
main as a monument not only to art but to 
national good faith and honesty.” 


Abby White Howells’ Exhibits 


Until Jan. 9 the Ferargil Galleries, New 
York, are showing the paintings of Abby White 
Howells, the first time this artist has given 
a public exhibition. She studied at one time 
under Alexander Archipenko, but her work, 
according to some critics, shows the influence 
of Matisse in the freshness of her color and 
her absorption in pattern. 

Mrs. Howells is the wife of the well known 
architect, John Mead Howells; the daughter 
of Horace White, noted writer and editor; 
and the sister of Elizabeth White, who acted 
as sponsor for the exhibition of Indian Tribal 
Arts at the Grand Central Galleries. The 25 
paintings in this show were done in New York 
and in Kittery Point, Maine. 


Portrait Painter 
Tom paints his loving wife again and yet 
again. 
Posterity will guess that Tom had ten. 
—Richard Kirk in “The Step Ladder.” 
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Here Is an Answer to the American Attack on French 


“Deux Jeune Filles a la Fenétre,” 


The attacks on the modern French school, 
partly by conservatives and partly by Amer- 
ican progressives who are sponsoring “the 
American wave,” has led Valentine Dudensing, 
New York dealer, to arrange an exhibition 
(until Jan. 16) entitled “Since Cézanne.” 
Tue Art Dicesr invited Mr. Dudensing to 
make an answer to the attacks on French art. 
He replied: 

“My answer is the exhibition I am open- 
ing in the Valentine Gallery on Dec. 28, 
Since Cézanne.’ Here will be paintings by 
the men subject to the attack. Let those 


“Uber AllesP” 


Is there to be a quick “back wash” of the 
so-called “American wave?” Already a counter- 
revolt seems to have started, and some are 
saying that the “wave” has risen to absurd 
heights. One of the most conspicuous at- 
tacks on it is by Samuel M. Kootz, author 
of “Modern American Painters” ( 1931), who 
in an article in the New York Times headed 
“America Uber Alles” says: 

“In magazines, newspapers, galleries and 
museums the new phrase ‘America iiber Alles’ 
arrogantly lifts its head, in constant and mono- 
tonous exaltation of modern American paint- 
ing. It is sponsored by chauvinistic persons 
who gleefully disparage the contributions of 
the School of Paris, and in none too mild a 
fashion exalt home products. Also, with the 
customary American distaste for materialism, 
the matter is placed upon the high level its 
sponsors desire in the use of the revealing 
logan: ‘Buy American Pictures First.’ 

“The critics, ever good natured, have aided 
the patriotic gesturing by a genial amnesia 
tegarding the patent origin of present Amer- 
kan painting styles. Never before do I recall 
8% unanimous and so whole-hearted an agree- 
ment by all varieties of critics in their enlist- 
ment in the cause. Gone equally their pet 
atipathies and their favorites; no man with 
4 painter’s brush but can be a white hope in 

own land. 

“Now, perhaps mistakenly, I have always 
thought that advocacy of wholesale buying 

out regard to merit was ill-advised and 
Usually defeated the purpose for which it came 


by Matisse. 
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“Femme Assise,” by Picasso. 


persons who wish to, praise or defame them. 

“This attack has been going on, in every 
country, for about 25 years, yet somehow 
the works of these men survive. My personal 
opinion is that attacks are usually prompted 
by motives far removed from the question of 
art. Through history—at least it seems so to 
me—no one has ever created a great painting, 
nor destroyed one, by writing. 

“The subject, modern French art, has been 
covered very well and intelligently, for and 
against, the world over. One fact remains, 
the paintings of the men in discussion are 
preferred above all others, from Japan west, 


into being. Though I should like to see the 
American painter acquire as much wealth as 
the depression can spare him, I do not feel 
that a universal clearing of the racks will be 
beneficial to the future sales of our better 
artists. The present hysteria, if successful, 
may provide an undeserved inning for the 
second-rate painter, but when some degree 
of sanity is restored—when there comes a 
lull in patriotism—the good craftsman will 
suffer, for in the ensuing revulsion to all things 
American his work (no matter how important) 
will be dismissed as so much gallery talk. 

“Undoubtedly, large cargoes of French art 
have found ready purchases among American 
collectors, and most of it is probably far 
from first rate work. But is that sufficient 
excuse for substituting one bad canvas for 
another? ... 

“There are good French pictures, as there 
are good American pictures. Picasso, Matisse, 
Léger, Chirico, Roy and others have been 
quite helpful, in fact, in pointing the direc- 
tion for American painters to follow and ex- 
plore. Our good artists have retreated from 
French art only after they have exhausted 
its lessons and have been able to flutter their 
own, wings through individual inspirations. 
They have not been blindly imitative, for in- 
telligence has shown them that the School of 
Paris was merely reiterating, in the main, some 
rather age-old secrets. 

“The word American has no present mean- 
ing in art, no matter what its future may 
connote. Our artists have been intent upon 
discovering that in every magnificent work of 
art the same fundamentals occur, in direct 





Modernism 


“Nu,” by Derain. 


and it is not commerce that arranged that. 

“Reproduction in Tue Arr Dicest of the 
three paintings selected will give the readers 
a good chance to study typical works of the 
artists. The paintings themselves must rise 
or. fall on their own merits, and I am sure 
the creators of them welcome all legitimate 
criticism.” 

The artists represented in the exhibition, 
besides Cézanne, are Bonnard, Braque, Degas, 
Derain, Dufy, Lautrec, Léger, Lurcat, Matisse, 
Miro, Modigliani, Picasso, Renoir, Rousseau, 
Seurat and Van Gogh. 





continuity. Always there is the same con- 
cern with problems of order, space, form, color, 
etc. What is the local American deviation 
from these cardinal principles? .... 

“So what, after all, is the shouting about? 
Agreed that good painting is good painting 
no matter what the signature, why should 
there be such a seemingly spontaneous en- 
couragement of American painters? Why 
should the present patriotic ecstasy exclude 
anything but American work, if its motives are 
so lovely and undefiled? 

“Of course our genuine artists must have 
our backing. Men such as Marin, Sheeler, 
Blume, Demuth and Kuniyoshi, to name but 
a few, deserve all consideration. But 
need we clasp to our breast every painting 
shown in an American gallery which . sells 
American art? Artificial warmth is not going 
to prolong the life of a bad canvas. 

“It would be hard, after witnessing the 
Whitney Museum showing of All-American 
painting, to retain any flattering notion about 
local accomplishments. It would be harder 
still to believe there is in America that 
isolated grandeur which we could label ‘Made 
in America’ alone. 

“For, and this may be a disappointment to 
those who desire their art continually beset 
with surprises, there have been no revolu- 
tionary changes in art since the magnificent 
success of the artists in freeing themselves from 
the necessity to be representational . . 

“Certainly in several days of trudging 
through the handsome quarters of the Whitney 
Museum this observer was unable to find any 


[Continued on page 8.] 


our 
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Another Interpreter of “the American Scene” 


j ae im 


nil 


“Death and Transfiguration,” 


A new of “the American scene” 
at the Ferargil Galleries, 
He is Harry Lane, a young Amer- 
after spending 
and Vienna, 
from both 
across the 
New 


realized 


interpreter 
has made his bow 
New York. 
ican who, 


Munich 


miles 


most of his life in 
apparently got 100,000 
simply by making the 
Atlantic. 

York 
that 


away 
short trip 
Arriving in three years 
what he 
in the Europe stood 
stead expressing the Amer- 


So he set to work all over again, 


ago, 


he quickly much of 
had 


him 


lea } 
icarned 
in poor 
ican tempo. 


schools of 


in 





by Harry Lane. 


making himself his own instructor. He studied 
under himself for a year, then began to pro- 
duce, and his pictures of the last two years 
comprise his exhibition, which will last through 
Jan. 2. The painting that attracts most 
attention is “Death and Transfiguration,” 
whose sub’ect is a dead street on Brooklyn 


Heights, beyond whose dead-end is seen the 
vibrating skyscraper fairyland of downtown 
New York. 


Unusual sensitivity to his times and to the 
spirit of New York was felt by the critics in 
the works of this newcomer. 





Art for Private Oases 
In New York there seems to have developed 
a demand for paintings to decorate private 
bars. In recognition, Dutton’s have placed on 
exhibition a group of water color sketches by 
Gordon Grant, 
in 


suited 
The pictures, 
and humorous vein, 
Grant was 
imer. 

According to the New York Herald Tribune, 
them deal with 


eminently “for the pur- 


pose view.” 
light 
Mr. 


u 


conceived in a 


were painted while 


on a visit to Brittany last 







all of more or less inebriated 





moments in the life of the fisherfolk on the 
French coast, and include graphic presenta- 
tions of alcoholic arguments, flirtatious in- 
cidents involving pretty bar maids and ef- 
forts of the impecunious to obtain the coveted 
glass of cognac without which no Breton 
fisherman is in a mood to start, or to finish, 


the occupations of the day. Said Jane Quim- 
by, manager of the galleries: “We wanted 
some pictures for bars, but these are much 
better than we could have hoped for.” 





“Heirloom Portraiture” 

A new and unusual field for the artist 
is the painting of heirlooms, or “portraits” of 
fine old pieces of furniture, silver or china, of 
which it is desirable to keep records, according 
to Florence Davies of the Detroit News. 

“The garden portrait,” wrote Miss Davies, 
“is now a favorite theme with many painters. 


So, too, others have specialized in houses, 
making of some actual house in its garden 
setting a fine pictorial performance. The 


room interior is another kind of portraiture 
which is popular, but it remained for 
Helen Keep, who for years has made a 
of exquisite still-life ar- 
of old furniture 
to develop 


has 


painting 
and 


groupings, 


specialty 
rangements in 
heirloom 


pieces 
charming the 


portrait.” 


George J. Stone Dies at 72 
George J. Stone, New York artist, died in 
Pueblo, Col., on Dec. 8, aged 72. He had 


gone to Colorado four years ago for his health. 














—— 
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play of depressing bourgeois rendering off of resemb 
others’ thoughts and emotions should makeg the s#me¢ 
self-respecting painters shiver in revulsion, valued by 
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“Artists are at liberty today to paint any- 
thing they find interesting. Never before have 
they had such liberty, and never before have 
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they had such trained audiences. Why, then The ( 
should they promptly engirdle themselvesf several 
with conventions in subject-matter, with con-§ Hungari 
ventions in abstractions, with formulas off leries. — 
technique, and any number of other senseless are as 
considerations? Technique is something thatf | “Whir 
should vary with every picture; it cannot be og 
routinized. With a definite statement tog purchase 
° Nicholas 
make, the manner of expression should Molnar, 
variably be fitted only for that statement .. —, 
“How to create a good American art? eat 
do not know, any more than I know how to —* 
end the depression. I remain unconvinced Philip 1 
however, that the proper way would be to ay 
discard or refuse acceptance to any pictur painting 
not home made. The artist himself should find -" 
a better solution than that.” to Loui 
evissitaciaeimmnaenieantamagianas Zsolnay 
Mead | 
Barnard Gives a Sculpture | 4 
George Gray Barnard, who last year pr 
sented a replica of his marble statue, “Brother Be 
ly Love,” to the All Souls’ Universalist Church Mar 
of Brooklyn, has now given the church a fiveg o& the 
foot bas-relief, called “The Descent from the Institu 
Cross.” of the 
The sculptor is completing an eight-footg US to 
model of a statue called “New York,” a nude ment 
figure of a man with hands clenched behind Collect 
his neck. This will probably be made into ag 4 the 
40 to 60 foot statue. Barnard does not it 1931, 
tend to present it to the city, but hopes that the la 
it will be made available as a gift from some lection 
organization and | 







Important Sassanian Discoveries 

Gerald Reitlinger and David Talbot Rice 
Oxford men who are financing an expeditiog 
to excavate at Hira, a Neo-Persian site, report 
the discovery of rooms filled with Sassanial 
sculptures and paintings in red, blue and blac 
on a white background. These objects promi 
to provide the Ashmolean Museum with 
new department of Oriental art 
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“Hudson River” 


The old American artists of the Hudson 
River School, after many years of neglect, are 
to have new recognition, and perhaps a re- 
vival which may place their painting in demand 
among collectors. A large exhibition of the 
finest examples of the period is to be held at 
the Macbeth Gallery, New York, beginning 
Jan. 25. 

The Hudson River painters had many points 
of resemblance to the English landscapists of 
the same period, whose pictures are greatly 
yalued by collectors. Most of their paintings 
have been neglected and are covered with 
grime, but when they are cleaned they come 
forth with rich beauty and romantic charm. 

In spite of the amount of attention which 
all writers on art matters, both conserva- 
tive and modern, have paid to the XIXth 
century painters who developed the art of 
landscape, it is a curious fact that no collected 
exhibition of the Hudson River School has 
ever been held in America. The Macbeth Gal- 
lery, as the earliest concern devoted to purely 
American art, is well fitted to form such a 
collection. 

Among the artists to be included will be 
Thomas Doughty, Thomas Cole, Asher B. 
Durand, J. F. Cropsey, James and William 
Hart, John W. Casilear, John F. Kensett, Jervis 
McEntee and William L. Sonntag. 

The exhibition will be the first of a series 
the Macbeth Gallery is planning for this and 
next season, showing the development of Amer- 
ican painting. 


Hungarian Pictures Sold 


The College Art Association has announced 
several sales from the exhibition of modern 
Hungarian art, held at the Silberman Gal- 
leries. The paintings sold and the purchasers 
are as follows: 


“Whirlwind” by Tibor Polya and ‘‘Water Color” 
by Vera V. Haustein, purchased by Countess 
Laszlo Szechenyi; ‘Florence’ by Vadasz-Endre, 
purchased by Mrs. J. W. Roosevelt, mother of 
Nicholas Roosevelt; ‘‘Holy Family” by C. Pal 
Molnar, bought by John Shapley, president of the 
College Art Association; “Railroad Station’ by 
Voseinsky, purchased by James B. Munn, secre- 
tary of the C. A. A.; “Peasant Girl’ by Dezso 
Pecsi Pilch, sold to Josika-Herezeg; four water 
colors by Denes Csanky, bought by Mrs. A. 
Philip McMahon, Malcolm Vaughan, David H. P. 
Magill; “Three Fishermen” by Sador, purchased 
by G. Linzboth, Hungarian Vice-Consul; four 
paintings by Aba-Novak, bought by Mrs. Ordway 
Tead, Eugene C. Fitsch, Miss E. Heliebranth, Miss 
H. Le Roh Landekes; ‘‘Horses’” by Sader, sold 
to Louis Darmstadt; ‘‘Reclining Nude” by Laszlo 
Zsolnay Mattyasovszky, purchased by Mrs. John 
Mead Howells; “Snow Scene” by Gabor, pur- 
chased by Mrs. Ordway Tead. 


Becomes Taft Museum Curator 

Mary P. Thayer has been appointed curator 
of the Taft Museum, a branch of the Cincinnati 
Institute of Fine Arts. She has been director 
of the Art Institute of Omaha and was, previ- 
ous to that, head of the educational depart- 
ment of the Worcester Museum. The Taft 
Collection became the property of Cincinnati 
at the death of Mrs. Charles P. Taft, Jan. 31. 
1931, the bequest of her husband, brother of 
the late President Taft. Included in the col- 
lection are works by Hals, Goya, Rembrandt 
and Gainsborough. 


Oils and Watercolors 
by 
MARIE TROMMER 


January 6th to 20th inclusive 


The Grant Studios 


114 Remsen St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Kuhn’s Psychological Art in New York Show 


“The Biue Clown,” by Walt Kuhn. 


One of the events that will usher in the 
New Year in art will be an exhibition of new 
paintings by Walt Kuhn, opening on Jan. 4 at 
the Marie Harriman Gallery, New York. 

The announcement says that the canvases, 
all of them shown for the first time, consist 
chiefly of portraits of men. The psychological 
trait of the artist is made evident in the col- 
lection: none of the subjects suggests the 
slightest association with the sophisticated 
world, their immediate contact with life, 
stripped of all social buffers, having shaped 
their philosophy of existence. The painter has 


endeavored to penetrate the secret inner being 
of his sitters in relation to their environment. 
They range from a North Woods guide to a 
circus acrobat, and 


the artist has sought to 


reveal the complex psychological processes of 


| each, regardless of how remote they might seem 
| to be from the subject’s actual status. 


Four of the paintings are loans—‘Acrobat 
in Green,” from the Addison Gallery of Amer- 
ican Art, Andover, Mass.; “Girl With Mirror” 
and “Performer Resting,” from the Duncan 
Phillips Memorial Gallery, and “Girl in Gray 
Furs,” from Miss Betty Bliss. 


JOHN LEVY GALLERIES 


RECENT PAINTINGS 


by 


ASTON KNIGHT 


Until January 9th inclusive 


ONE EAST 57TH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Here’s Love for “All Creatures Here Below” 





“Madonna,” by Thelma Cudlipp Grosvenor. 


Thelma Cudlipp Grosvenor, whose paint- 
ings have become familiar to the public at 
group exhibitions, and who was one of the 
artists included in the “modern section” of the 
National Academy of Design’s exhibition in 
1927, is having a “one man” show at 
Marie Sterner Galleries, New York, until Jan- 
uary 15. 

Mrs. Grosvenor had a career as an illustrator 


before she definitely took up oil painting in 


1926. From 1912 to 1914 she studied at the 
Art Students League and at the St. Johns 
Wood School in London. She won a three | 
year scholarship at the Royal Academy 


the | 


School, but could not use it on account of 
having to earn money, so she served as staff 
artist for the New York Sunday Sun and 
Vanity Fair, provided illustrations for 
Saturday Evening Post, Harpers Bazaar, 
Scribner's, Vogue and other magazines, and il- 
lustrated books for various publishers. After 
studying under Kenneth Hayes Miller in 1926 
she awarded 


was one of the exhibitions of- 
fered to young artists by the Dudensing Gal- 
leries, New York. 


“Madonna,” reproduced above, invokes two 
vigorous emotions—a sense of humor and a 
love for “all creatures here below.” 








A Repin Mystery 
Removal of the paintings of Ilja Jefimovich 
Repin (1844-1918), dramatic academicist, 
Russia’s best known painter, from the Tre- 
tiakowsky Gallery in has led to 
much speculation. The Soviet press denies 
they have been sold abroad. His most famous 
works are “Ivan the Terrible’s Murder of 
His Son” and “The Reply of the Cossacks 
to Sultan Mahmud IV.” 


Moscow, 








WILDENSTEIN 
and COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


OLD MASTERS 
RARE WORKS OF ART 
TAPESTRIES 


also 


FRENCH PAINTERS 
OF THE 
XIX and XX CENTURIES 


647 FirtH AVENUE, NEw York 
57 Rue La _ Boetie, Paris 











Seven Roerich Works Arrive 

Seven paintings by Nicholas Roerich, which 
were recently brought to this country from 
the Himalayas, have been added to the per- 
manent collection of the Roerich Museum. 
They include “Joan of Arc,” a triptych. The 
first panel represents prayer before battle; 
the third, the maid praying as she awaits 
burning at the stake; and the central panel 
the Madonna to whom her prayers are 
directed. 

These paintings were brought to America 
by Esther J. Lichtmann, vice-president of the 
Roerich Museum, who has spent three years 
at Urusvati, the Himalayan Research In- 
stitute of Roerich Museum at Naggar, Kulu, 
India, where Prof. Roerich is now directing 
the scientific program of the Institute. 


When in Los Angeles visit the 


DALZELL HATFIELD 


GALLERIES 


2509 West 7th Street 


PAINTINGS 
SCULPTURE 
ETCHINGS 





the | 


| will be practiced, surrounding a school for 


| works of the elder Schatz have been shown 





| luck than Peter Krasnow, California artist who 


113 West 13th Street, New York Y 









Jewish Art 


Boris Schatz and his son, Bezalel, now in 
San Francisco for an exhibition of their work 
at the Temple Emanu-El, told Raymond Dan. 
nenbaum of the San Francisco Jewish Journal, 
of their hopes for a renascence of Jewish art 
in Palestine. The son recounted how hig 
father, who studied sculpture in Russia, say 
that a Jewish art in Russia was at that time 
impossible. He said his father gave up hig 
position as official sculptor to King Ferdinand 
of Bulgaria, and went to Jerusalem 26 years 
ago to found an art school. Now both father 
and son have plans for a new school, “g 
magnificent monument to the renascence of 
Jewish art—32 shops, where all the fine crafts 


















Jewish artists.” 

Boris and Bezalel Schatz exhibit 200 paint. 
ing in oil, sketches, carving in woods, ivory 
and stone, hammered brass and bronze. The 








throughout the world, and the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art has just purchased fourteen 
of his ivory carvings. 

Mr. Dannenbaum wonders in what respect 
the art of the Schatzes is particularly Jewish. 
He writes: “If there is to be an essentially 
Jewish art, which one may doubt with much 
reason, it will not occur until a later genera- 
tion. Thus a more pronounced Jewish art 
character, if there be such, should manifest it- 
self in the art of Bezalel Schatz, than in that 
of his father.” 

Mr. Dannenbaum wishes the Schatzes better 














held an exhibit at the temple two years ago. 
The man who was leader of all the temples at 
the time entered the room of the Krasnow ex- 
hibit, and surveyed and priced each picture. 
Krasnow, who had been told that this man 
was the leader, was elated. The man went 
to the door, and, as subtly as he could, 
Krasnow asked him if he intended to buy a 
painting. “No,” the leader rasped, “I only 
buy old masters.” 












The Unemployed Artist 


“We read every day,” writes Richard H. 
Recchia, sculptor, in the Boston Transcript, 
“of the trials of the unemployed laboring man 
and the magnificent response on all sides to 
the calls for aid in the present situation, but 
we hear very little of the great army of un- 
employed artists and other professional people 
who may also be suffering . . . The unem- 
ployed artist is not the subject of many 
editorials. 

“Art is a necessity in this country to but 
very few people, and in a time of great busi- 
ness depression the makers of art are among 
the first to feel the effects. It is by its artists 
rather than its politicians that a nation 1s 


:9 


remembered—‘art alone endures’. 


THE DOWNTOWN G 
ALEXANDER A 


BROOK , 


errrernermn: a 
‘American Ancestors’ 5 


Exhibition of Masterpieces R 
of Early American Painting 
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Coffin Heads Museum | New York to See the Modern Art of Japan 


William Sloane Coffin has been elected pres- 
ident of the Metropolitan Museum and Myron 
C. Taylor has been chosen first vice-president, 
to fill Mr. Coffin’s old position. Mr. Coffin, 
who is a director of the firm of W. & J. 
Sloane, had been acting head of the museum 
since the death of Robert W. de Forest, the 
president, last May. The new president was 
elected a trustee in 1924, treasurer in 1930, 
and became first vice-president last Spring 
when Elihu Root resigned. 

In a brief statement Mr. Coffin indicated 
that no radical change would be made in the 
established policy of the museum: “It is ob- 
vious that the election indicates no break with 
the established policy of the past, but rather 
a continuous development upon the founda- 
tion so well laid by Mr. de Forest and his 
associates. However, new demands and new 
opportunities call for new work in a number 
of important fields. Next month at the annual 
meeting of the corporation it may be possible 
to indicate some suggestions for future develop- 
ment. 

“The rate at which we can progress must, 
of course, be contingent on the support given 
to the museum by the people of New York. 
Many of our most generous friends have died 
in the past year, but we are confident that 
many new friends will enable us to carry on 
an enlarged work and to render more ef- 
ficient service in the future.” 

Mr. Coffin, who is 52 years old, has long 
been active in public affairs. He was founder 
of the Arts in Trade Club, president of the 
Child Education Foundation, vice-president of 
the City Housing Corporation and a trustee 
of the Presbyterian Hospital. He is a brother 
of Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, president of Union 
Theological Seminary. 

Mr. Taylor, who was elected a trustee of 
the museum in 1930, is a prominent figure 
in the world of finance. He is chairman of 
the finance committee of the United States 


‘Steel Corporation, and is a director of the 


First National Bank of New York, the New 
York Central Railroad and the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Co. He is a member 
of the board of trustees of Cornell University. 

No director has been chosen yet to succeed 
the late Edward Robinson, nor have the five 
vacancies in the board of trustees been filled. 


Davies Water Colors Stolen 


Two young men, one with black hair, the 
other with red, aroused suspicion at the Ferar- 
gil Galleries, New York. They started away 
in some haste. Frederick Newlin Price pur- 
sued. Five water colors by Arthur B. Davies 
slid from under the coat of one as he ran. 
Price stopped to pick them up, and the 
thieves escaped with “Pont Neuf” and “St. 
Cloud,” valued at $200 each. 


FORTY-FIRST 

ANNUAL 

EXHIBITION “™-- 
National Association 


of Women Painters 
and Sculptors 


December 31—January 20th 


FINE ARTS BUILDING 
215 West 57th Street 





“Off to the Hunt,” by Tadao. Idealized Japanese Genre Painting. 


From Jan. 9 to Feb. 9 at the Roerich 
Museum, New York will have an opportunity 
to see a representative collection of paintings 
by those contemporary artists who stand the 
highest officially in Japan. An assemblage of 
112 pictures by more than 100 living Japan- 
ese painters has been sent to America by the 
Department of Education of the Japanese 
Government. The collection was first seen 
in December in Toledo, and after the show- 
ing here will be sent on tour of the United 
States under the auspices of the Roerich 
Museum. Ambassador Debuchi will come 
from Washington to open the exhibition. 

Many of ‘the artists rank as the master 
painters of Japan, having received from the 
emperor the title of suisen, which is the 
highest honor that a Japanese artist can at- 


Varied Washington Schedule 

Theodore J. Morgan, director of the Art 
Galleries of Sears, 
Washington, D. C., announces a series of 
varied exhibitions from Jan. 4 to 28. Many 
fields of artistic endeavor will be represented, 
headed by a collection of porcelains lent by 
Sesostris Sidarouss Pasha, Egyptian minister. 

Other shows running concurrently: contem- 
porary American paintings, paintings by the 
faculty of the Grand Central School of Art, 


RALPH M. CHAIT 
GALLERIES 


600 Madison Ave. 
(at 57th Street) 
New York City 


» 
EARLY CHINESE ART 
Sd 


Specialist in Early Chinese Art 


Roebuck and Company, | by J. 


tain. The Yamato-ye, Tosa, Ukiyo-ye, Kano 
and Nanga schools are represented. Among 


the painters the most eminent are Getsujo, 


Daizaburo, Kenji, Shusei, Wakanari, Keisen, 
Suison, Tadao, Shunko, Saburo, Shoen and Kiy- 
okata. Dr. Yoshisaburo Okamura, author, 
critic and educator, who was appointed by the 
Japanese government to act as its envoy in 
connection with this exhibition, will deliver 
several lectures at the Roerich Museum, which 
will be free to the public. 

“Off to the Hunt,” by Tadao, reproduced 
above, is a conception of antiquity and de- 
picts a Chinese gentleman of the Sung Dynasty 
(960-1280 A. D.) on his way to the hunt. 
It is painted on silk, in both opaque and trans- 
parent color. The artist is only 33 years old, 
and at 26 was given the title of suisen. He is 


| a student of the art of ancient times. 


| paintings by Charles Aiken and Charles Dahl- 


green, mission drawings by Hugo D. Pohl, 
water colors by Richard 


A. Meliodon 


Sargeant, sculpture 
and etchings by E. T. 
Hurley. 





NEW HOUSE 


GALLERIES 


PAINTINGS 


NEW YORK: 11 E. 57th ST. 
ST. LOUIS: 484 N. KINGSHIGHWAY 
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“Still Life,’ by Berkeley Williams. 








Berkeley Williams, the Richmond, Va., 


painter whose recent exhibition in that city 


was the subject of an article in the last issue 





New York 
April. 


showing at the Montross Gallery 
Two still life subjects by him were 









| gallery which 
| for a fortnight on the 37th floor of the Bank 
of Tue Art Dicest, will have a comprehensive | 
| York Times singled them out for particular 
| praise. 


27-Year Old Virginia Painter to Hold Show 


“Still Life,” by Berkeley Williams. 


shown just before Christmas in the Wall Street 
Mary Conover Brown conducted 


of Manhattan Trust Building, and the New 


The artist is only 27 years old. 





The Rivera Show 


[Concluded from page 3] 







is the news side, the man-biting-the-dog idea, 
in the Post. 

Edward Alden Jewell in the Times wrote: 
“In his scintillant and stimulatingly revelatory 
book, ‘Mexican Maze,’ Carleton Beals strikes 
down to the roots of Diego Rivera’s success 
when he observes that the painter ‘found him- 
elf because he found Mexico.’ 













should know him only as a ‘minor cubist,’ 





Had Rivera | 
failed to make this momentous discovery, we | 
would perhaps never have heard of him, or we | 


| who once upon a time said his little deriva- 


say among the chatterers of the Rive 
Gauche. Diego Rivera found Mexico and, 
| thereby, himself... . 


tive 


on 


The secret,’ 
in revolution, 





says Mr. 
in turmoil; 


Beals, ‘is Mexico 
tortuously discover - 
ing itself at the cost of brutality and blood- 
shed and thwarted ideals.’ And if we still 
must speak of Rivera as ‘the Giotto of Mexi- 
can painting,’ it should be with cognizance of 
the fact that ‘he has broken the Byzantine 


tradition, which in Mexico is French—not 


| the French of Manet and Degas, but of Corot 



















“Beach at Boulogne.” 


> Re T ee ee 





By Henry Golden Dearth. 
Norwegian Landscapes by William H. Singer, Jr. 


Still Life and Landscapes by Jacob Dooyewaard 
French and Italian Landscapes by Walter Griffin 


Frans Buffa & Sons 
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WORK OF 
THE LATE 


HENRY 
GOLDEN 
DEARTH 










58 West 57th St., New York 
Amsterdam, Holland 
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these works. 


| maintained as far as practicable. 


| of the XIXth. 





Friedsam’s Bequest 


Announcement has been made that the first 
official act of William Sloane Coffin, newly-elect. 
ed president of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, was the acceptance of the bequest of the 
late Colonel Michael Friedsam. This bequest 
of 135 paintings and 200 other works of art, 
has an estimated value of more than $10,000, 
000. 

Colonel Friedsam spent a lifetime assembling 
His will stipulated that the 
collection’s identity as a whole should be 
This, the 
museum officials made plain, will be observed, 
However, the right to make temporary loans 
from the collection and to exhibit individual 
items apart from the main collection has 


| been given to the museum. 


Because of the time required in preparing 
the collection for exhibition, it will not be on 
view until November, 1932, when it will be 
shown in its entirety for six months. 

Although th¢ sculpture is not numerous, 
several items are of outstanding interest. A 
group of 25 bronze statuettes and utilitarian 
objects, formerly in the collection of J. P. 
Morgan, demonstrates a form of sculpture in 
which the Italian Renaissance artists excelled, 

In the painting assemblage, Bryson Bur- 
roughs, the curator, asserts that most of the 
great European schools are represented by 
examples which date from between the first 
half of the XIVth century and the last half 
Several Rembrandts, a group 
of French, Flemish and Italian primitives, as 


| well as paintings by Rubens, Van Dyck, Titian, 


Goya, Velasquez, Murillo, Botticelli 


Greco, are included. 


and Ej 


Pioneer Woman Etcher 


Blanche Dillaye, one of the first woman 
etchers in America, pupil of Stephen Parrish, 
who taught Joseph Pennell, and founder and 
first president of the Plastic Club of Phila- 
delphia, died on Dec. 20 at the age of 80 
years. 

She was a teacher of art, from which pro- 
fession she retired at the age of 70. For many 
years she was president of the Philadelphia 
Water Color Club and of the Fellowship of 
the Pennsylvania Academy. Her works were 
often included in major exhibitions of water 
colors and etchings, and in 1927, at the age 
of 75, a comprehensive showing of her work 
was held at the Plastic Club inaugurated as a 
special reception in her honor. 


A Marie Trommer Show 


At the newly opened Grant Studios, 114 
Remsen St., Brooklyn, art lovers from Jan. 
6 to 20 will have an opportunity to see the 
work of Marie Trommer, a pupil of the late 
Samuel Halpert, whose pictures in the exhibi- 
tions of various art societies and groups have 
attracted the attention of critics since 1926. 


and Rousseau; the seventeenth century paes- 
istas, the court shin-diggers, the painters of 
flowers and fish for the dining room.’ After 
roaming Europe for fourteen years, Rivera, 
as the writer we have been quoting pungently 
phrases it, ‘came back to Mexico and found 
himself with a bang. . . . He is planting his 
feet in the tracks of the pyramid builders.’ 
He belongs to a land whose beginnings are 
lost in the plumes of mystery; whose ‘gods 
are more ancient than Cortez.’ Here ‘the first 
causes move through men more intimately 
than through the slaves of the machine.’ 
Rivera is Mexico.” 
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- Westward, Ho! 


On Jan. 10 there will be placed on exhibi- 
tion at Averell House, 142 East 53rd St., New 
York, a dozen of the 22 paintings from Knole, 
Sevenoaks, Kent, which Lord Sackville has 
gent across the Atlantic for sale in America 
because of a situation caused by heavy Eng- 
lish taxation. 

Lord Sackville’s ancestors have lived at 
Knole since the days of Thomas Sackville, 
first Earl of Dorset, who entertained Queen 
Elizabeth there and was a romantic figure of 
those grand old times. One of the works is 
a portrait of Sir Walter Raleigh, reputed to 
have been painted at Knole in 1602 by Marc 
Gheerhardts the Younger. 

The most important picture, it is said, is a 
full length portrait of Frances Cranfield, 
Fifth Countess of Dorset, by Van Dyke, which 
has hung at Knole since 1638. Also, there is 
a “Sir Thomas More,” by Holbein. 


San Diego's Circulating Plan 


San Diego has taken up the “circulating 
plan” of lending works of art, a scheme which 
has worked successfully in spreading art ap- 
preciation in Chicago, Philadelphia, Dayton, 
Columbus and other cities. The Fine Arts 
Gallery of San Diego is offering as its “library” 
a representative collection of paintings and 
sculpture, available after the manner of books 
in a library, for individuals and institutions 
to “take home.” The project has met with 
encouraging support from the public, a num- 
ber of persons having already taken out lay 
memberships. Borrowers are encouraged to 
buy the works on small payments. 

The gallery has announced an exhibition 
of “Beautiful Glass” composed of loans from 
collectors of San Diego and vicinity. It will 
continue for several months, changes being 
made at the beginning of each month. 


A Russian Exhibition 


An exhibition of Russian art, sponsored, 
selected and arranged by Dr. Christian Brin- 
ton, will be held from Jan. 11 to 31 in the 
galleries of the Wilmington (Del.) Society of 
Fine Arts. 

Dr. Brinton, who is known to some as the 
“high priest of Russian art in America” has 
called the exhibition “Russia; Realism to Sur- 
realism; an Exhibition with an Idea.” He has 
had the co-operation of several important 
museums in the country in assembling this 
show in which exponents of Realism, Idealism, 
Nationalism and Surrealism will be repre- 
sented. 


A Show for Newton Center 

An all woman’s exhibition of painting and 
sculpture will be held at the Newton Center 
(Mass.) Woman’s Club, an organization with 
a membership of about 750, for the first two 
weeks in January. Most of the 30 artists are 
well known. A free lecture for high school 
students by E. G. Morris, author of “100,000 
Years of Art,” will be held on Jan. 8. 


College buys Three Mollers 
The Art Association of the Augustana Col- 
lege, Rock Island, IIl., sponsored an exhibi- 
tion of paintings by Olaf Moller, Philadelphia 
artist, in December. The exhibit was en- 
thusiastically received, and several of the can- 
vases were sold, three of the larger ones be- 


ing purchased for the permanent collection of 
the college. 


“Portrait of Vincenzo Cammucini” 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 


(1819), 


English paintings of the XVIIth, XVIIIth 
and XIXth centuries, comprising the first of a 
series of comprehensive exhibitions sponsored 
by the Metropolitan Galleries, New York, will 
be on view there until Jan. 9. The object, as 


the art of painting in each successive country. 
Works by Richard Wilson, Morland, “Old” 


Crome and Gainsborough serve to demonstrate 


of landscape and the Dutch influence on it at 
this period. Portraits of lovely 


Gardner Hale Is Killed 


Just before going to press Tue Arr Dicest 


ladies by 


well known mural painter, whose automobile 
plunged over a 500-foot precipice in California. 
He was born in Chicago in 1894. He had 
decorated with fresco the homes of many 
Americans. 


Gainsborough, 


| frey Kneller and Lawrence. 
stated in the foreword of the catalogue, is to | 
cover so far as possible the development of | 
| some, but no doubt demand had a great deal 
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Three Centuries of British Art Reviewed 


“Two Young Ladies in a Landscape.” Early 
Work by Thomas Gainsborough. 


Lawrence, Hoppner, Beechey, 
Romney, Raeburn, Hogarth, Hudson and other 
followers of this school are squired by por- 
traits by Sir Peter Lely, Johann Zoffany, God- 
The development 
of English portraiture in the XVIIIth century 
has been considered a curious phenomenon by 


to do with it. The camera being unknown 


| at that period, people of wealth resorted to 
the high degree of development in the field | 


portrait painting. Gainsborough, it is said, 


| would readily have abandoned lucrative por- 


traiture for landscape had he not had an ex- 
travagant wife. 
An interesting portrait is Lawrence’s “Vin- 


| cenzo Cammucini” which, according to Sir Wal- 
learned of the tragic death of Gardner Hale, | 


ter Armstrong in his “Life and Works of 
Thomas Lawrence,” was painted in 1819. Cam- 


| mucini, an officer of the Vatican, was delegated 
to act as companion to Lawrence during his 


soujourn in Italy for the purpose of painting 


| the portrait of Pope Pius VII. 


AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION 


ANDERSON GALLERIES, 


30 EAST 57th 


books. 





STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Unrestricted Auction January 27-28 


SELECTIONS FROM THE FAMOUS 
LIBRARIES OF THE MOST HON. THE 


MARQUESS OF LOTHIAN 


Rare manuscripts of the 8th to 19th century. Early printed 
Early books on American explorations and settle- 
ments, the Far East, and navigation. 
the most important literary collection to be sold in this 
country at auction since 1912. 


Inc. 





168 items comprising 


Removed from Blickling Hall and Newbattle Abbey 
Sold by Order of the Owner 


b Illustrated catalogue $5 — Ordinary edition $1 
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40 National Academy Paintings in Texas Tour 




































“Winter,” by E. Ben Delman. 


The American Federation of Arts selected 
40 paintings by 40 artists from the Winter 
exhibition of the National Academy of Design 
for a circuit of the public galleries in Texas. 
Four of the paintings were not available and 
Miss Leila Mechlin 


the studios of the artists. 


selected substitutes from 





The collection will be shown at the Fort 
Worth Museum in January. Then it will go 
to Austin and Dall There may be one 
or two further showings in Texas, after which 
the pictures will be exhibited at the Municipal 
Art Gallery, Davenport, Ia., in May. 

The galleries showing the pictures will be 
allowed a commission of 10 percent. The 


art world will be particularly interested in 
the prices asked for the pictures, as it affords 
an index to the value which contemporary and 
Academy-recognized artists demand for their 
canvases. A list of the 40 artists, the titles 
of their pictures, their size (when given), and 
the price, follows: 


VALENTINE GALLERY 


69 East 57th Street New York 


ANNOUNCES 
EXHIBITION 


SINCE CEZANNE 


Dec. 28th - Jan. 16th 


‘ 

CEZANNE 
BONNARD MATISSE 
BRAQUE MIRO 
DEGAS MODIGLIANI 
DUFY.. Orn 


DUFY 
LAUTREC 
LEGER 


LURCAT 











Junius Ajlen, ‘A Back Yard in Provincetown,” 
(25x30), $850; Kenneth Bates, “Stone Walls of 
New England,” (36x40), $1,000; S. Brecher, ‘In- 
terior,”’ (39x39), $500; John F. Carlson, 
“Forest Vistas," (40x52), $5,000; Charles S. 
Chapman, “Jungle News, St. John, Virgin Is- 
lands,” (48x48), $3,000; John E. Costigan, 
“Wood Interior,” (40x45), $1,500; Leland 
Curtis, ‘‘Where Silence Dwells,”” (40x48), $1,000; 
Julius Delbos, ‘“‘The Mill at Montigny,” (36x40), 
$800; E. Ben Delman, “Winter,” (24x27), $500; 


W. Herbert Dunton, “Portrait of Singing Rain,” 
(30x20), $2,000; Anna Fisher, ‘‘Zinnias,” 
(40x30), $500; Joseph H. Fleck, “Pont St. 
Martin,” (34x44), $750; John Folinsbee, ‘The 
Coal Car,” (32x40), $1,500; Will Howe Foote, 
“Gloucester,” (30x30), $1,000; Maurice From- 
kes, (deceased), ‘“Castillian Peasants,.”” $4,000; 


Bertram Glover, ‘‘“Mountain Boy,” 
W. Granville-Smith, ‘‘Uplands,” 
Eugene Higgins, “‘The Storm,” 
Malcolm Humphreys, 
$500; F. Tenney 


(30x25), $500; 
(30x40), $2,500; 
(40x50), $2,000; 
“Sardine Boats,” (30x30), 
Johnson, “Through Wyoming 
Sage.” (40x50), $3,500; Janet Reid Kellogg, 
“October,” (24x30), $500; James Knox, ‘‘Moon- 
rise,” (36x42), $400; Leon Kroll, “Joie,” 
(32x26), $4,000; Ernest Lawson, “Boat House 
Walk,” (30x40), $2,500; Hayley Lever, “Snowy 
Day—St. Ives,” $3,500; Emma Fordyce Mac- 
Rae, “Elizabeth,” (40x32), $1,200; Arthur 
Meltzer, “Our House in Winter,” (25x30), $500; 


F. Luis Mora, “Jo Mora’s Studio.” (36x48), 
N. F.; H. Dudley Murphy, “White Peonies,” 
(30x25), $750; Dorothy Ochtman, ‘“‘White Cal- 


las,” (36x30), $800; Van D. Perrine, “Sunlight 
and Shadows,” (42x50), $4,000; E. G. Plellis, 
“The Student,” (36x40), $500; Hugo D. Pohl, 
“The Mexican,” (1544x10Y,), $100; Paul Star- 
ret Sample, “Inner Harbor,” (38x42), $900; 
W. Elmer Schofield, “Springtime Bale of Lan- 
herne,”” (40x48), $4,000; Taber Sears, “Italian 
Boats,” (30x40), $800; Russell Speakman, 
“Silver Shadow,” (48x42), $400; Marion Gray 
Traver, “Foggy Winter Morning.” (28x36), 
$500; Paul Trebileock, “Chiarina,” (34x27), 
$2.500; Harry W. Watrous, “The Madonna,” 
$4,000. 


The manufacturers and sellers of artists’ sup- 
plies can reach thousands of art students and 
professional artists through Tue Art Dicesrt. 
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Camera vs. Artist 


A debate, “Challenge of the Camera,” 
held recently at the Art Directors Club } 
tween Colonel Steichen, noted photographer 
and Roy Spreter, illustrator. The> presen, 
popularity of photography for editorial and 
advertising illustration has brought about 
situation that seriously concerns the arti 
and an audience twice as large as expected 
was present. 

In Colonel Steichen’s opinion the advange 
of photography in magazines and news, 
papers is largely due to the influence of the 
movies, which have taught people to enjoy 
pictures in photographic form. Approximately 
85 percent of all illustrations used in advertis. 
ing in magazines today are photographic, And 
newspapers are following suit now that photo. 
graphers are learning how to produce photo- 
graphs with simple values for newsprint stock. 

Roy Spreter admitted that photography 
would be increasingly important in picturing 
news events and actual merchandise. There 
is an imaginative quality, however, possible in 
drawings which the photographers cannot ap- 
proach, he asserted. 

One of the limitations of the photograph, 
according to Spreter, is its inability to be 
funny, and here the comic artist has the ad- 





vantage. Also it is more difficult to get in : 
dividuality in advertising with the use of America 
photographs. Models are repeated and values} nationali: 


of color are much the same. The more photo- 
























graphs are used, the more unique, and there- S 
fore, the greater attention appeal drawings impor 
will have. a the | 
Ee EO ae SES” the Am 
Adams Paints the President | sx’s “S 
Wayman Adams, one of the best known} son’s “! 
American portrait painters, has been com-§ Robert 
missioned by the National Academy of De-§ Lee We 
sign, through its president, Cass Gilbert, tof ocean, 
paint a portrait of President Hoover. The “Fiesole 
commission has been approved by the Fine} tion to 
Arts Commission of Washington, and theg de Zubi 
President is now giving Adams sittings§ by Mr 
Backers of the “All American” movement§ “Countr 
are eagerly awaiting the opportunity to com-§ Was pu 
pare the Adams painting with the many§ ‘empora 
“official” portraits which have fallen to theg !porte 
lot of foreign artists. The work will beg “ircuit : 
shown by the National Academy in New York. Amor 
The New York Sun, terming Adams a “safe, Ribera’ 
sound and conservative painter,” said: “Theg§ staving 
New York Art Commission tried three times modern 
to get a successful portrait of the late Mayor Fletche 
John Purroy Mitchel. All three artists were Point 
tainted with impressionism, dadaism post-§ Hécticut 
vorticism, or something of the sort. Bankers include 
and philanthropists on the commission threw 
out the pictures and looked for a dependable F 
man. They found Mr. Adams. He did 4 Fred 
swift, workmanship job.” ber of 
Wayman Adams was born in Muncie, Ind.f filiatior 
48 years ago, and got his training wholly ™§ bizon-I 
American art schools. Since 1914, when he§f tified y 
won the $1,000 Thomas R. Proctor prize at} Summe 
the National Academy, he has been a com-— Woods 
sistent prize winner. — 
— 











Misapplied 
A coat of tar and feathers was applied to 
some innocent statues on the grounds of Wal- 
lington Hall, the Northumbrian home of Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, former Socialist Minister 
of Education in the British cabinet. It 1s sug- 




























gested by a reader that this is a miscarriage § $1 Ex 
of justice, and that the tar and feathers should Ne 
have been brought to America and applied PAL 
to statues of local celebrities that disfigure ee 
many of the parks and streets. — 
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The American Basis 


Henry Schonbauer, sculptor, in the New 


York Times, took issue with Diego Rivera 
when the Mexican painter said: “The Indian 
grt is the classical art of this country; it is 
the natural product of this country. 
true basis of the American tradition.” 
Schonbauer protested: 


It is the 
Mr. 


“The statement of Diego Rivera that ‘the 


Indian art is the classical art of this country’ 
and that it is ‘the true basis of the Amer- 
ican tradition’ is historically false. The people 
of the United States of America did not build 
its economic and social systems upon the 
tradition of the Indians. 
North American culture is essentially inter- 
national. 


The basis of the 


“The inhabitants of the United States are 


the descendants of the people of the whole 
wide world. To say that the artists of the 
United States should seek inspiration from 
the early Indian art is to say that they should 
learn from the abyss. 


“It is well for the artists of this country 


to break away from ‘the European tradition 
and establish a definite American tradition, 
but this American tradition must be based 
upon 
historically 
America is the classical fatherland not of a 
nationalistic, but of an international culture.” 


internationalism, for indeed— 
speaking—the United States of 


true 


San Diego Acquisitions 


Important acquisitions continue to be made 


by the Fine Arts Gallery of San Diego. To 


the American section have come Emil Carl- | 


sen’s “Still Life, Cod,” and Theodore Robin- 
son’s “Edge of the Forest,” gifts of Mrs. 
Robert Smart of San Diego. Mrs. Virginia 
Lee Welch has given “Breaking Wave, Mid- 
ocean,” a marine by Charles Woodbury, and 
“Fiesole” by William Starkweather. An addi- 
tion to the Spanish department is Valentine 
de Zubiaurre’s “The Golden Wedding,” given 
by Mrs. Henry A. Everett of Pasadena. 
“Countrywomen of Galicia” by Carlos Maside 
was purchased by the gallery from the con- 
temporary Spanish exhibition which San Diego 
imported from Spain, and which is still on a 
circuit of American museums. 

Among the prints added recently are: 
Ribera’s etching, “St. Jerome;” Beham’s en- 
graving, “The Virgin of the Parrot;” and the 
modern prints “Bookworm,” by Frank Morley 
Fletcher; “Still She Stands,” by Conrad Buff; 
“Point Magu,” by Paul Landacre; and “Con- 
necticut Village,” by I. J. Sanger, which was 
included in the “Fifty Prints of the Year.” 


Frederic Knight Joins Group 
Frederic Knight, has been elected a mem- 
ber of An American Group, a co-operative af- 
filiation of artists with galleries in the Bar- 
bizon-Plaza Hotel, New York. He is iden- 
tified with the Woodstock art colony, and last 


Summer was awarded the annual prize of the 
Woodstock Art Association. 


PIERRE MATISSE 


MODERN 
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New York Paris 
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Wilmington Acquires ‘Summer at New Castle’ 





“Summer at New Castle,” by Henryette S. Whiteside. 


Herewith is reproduced an airy transcrip- 
tion of a phase of “the American scene,” 
“Summer at New Castle,’ by Henryette S. 


| Whiteside, which the Wilmington Society of 


the Fine Arts has acquired for its permanent 
collection in the Public Library Building. Each 


yéar the society purchases, from the Copeland 
Memorial Fund, a picture for this purpose. 
Mrs. Whiteside is the founder of the Wil- 
mington Academy of Art, and is its director. 
Ellen duPont Meeds is president of the Wil- 
mington Society of the Fine Arts, 





Church Architecture 


Conflicting opinions regarding church archi- 
tecture were voiced by Dr. Ralph Adams 
Cram, architect of the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, who upholds the traditional theory, 
and by Prof. Joseph Hudnut, of the Colum- 
bia University School of Architecture, who 
defends the modern school, at the seventh 
national conference on church architecture 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. 

Prof. Hudnut said: “Almost all contem- 
porary American churches are formless build- 
ings. By the use of symbols Christian archi- 
tecture has become almost wholly an art of 
sentiment. It is a literary art, making its ap- 
peal, through symbols, to memory and emo- 
tion. We ought to forget sentiment for a mo- 
ment and do a little thinking. We ought to 


attempt in our churches the same experiment- | 
alism in procedure that we have attempted in | 


many of our secular buildings.” 


Dr. Cram characterized modern. church 
architecture as a “conscious search for the 
hideous” with “unspeakable results.” “The | 


Chester H. Johnson 
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410 South Michigan Avenue 
Second Floor Fine Arts Bldg. 


Chicago, Il. 
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object of the church,” he said, “is not only 
to express the creed and faith and beliefs of 
congregation, but to stimulate their 
spiritual energies, and I defy anyone to be 
spiritually stimulated in a bird cage or a 
lighthouse.” 

He charged architects with three faults in 
designing churches: the discarding of prec- 
edents and old materials after 6,000 years of 
use; the injecting of the personal ego of the 
architect into the “great unchanging truths 
represented by religion,” and the “abstract, 
inscrutable ugliness of the product.” 


Morris Kantor in Chicago 

A group of paintings by Morris Kantor, who 
won the first Logan Prize in Chicago’s 44th 
annual exhibition with “Haunted House,” is 
having a one-man show at the Art Institute of 
Chicago, until Jan. 24. One of Kantor’s 
critics has said: “Fundamentally a _ good 
Kantor is like nothing else under the sun.” 


Tue Art Dicest will gladly try to find any 
work of art desired by a reader. 


E. and A. Silberman Galleries 





New York 
133 East 57th St. 


Vienna 1 
Seilerstaette 5 
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A Gothic Court Is Installed 


\ 


i 


] 


at St. Louis 


The Morlaix Gothic Court with Early XVIth Century Stair. 


The latest of the series of English, French 
and American period rooms which the City Art 
Museum of St. Louis is installing, is the Mor- 
laix Gothic Court. The Court, while not in 
its entirety an original period interior, brings 
together in a sympathetic setting the most im- 
portant late medieval objects in the museum’s 
collections. To complete this showing four 
representative fragments of Gothic stone archi- 
tecture have been acquired in addition to the 
oak staircase from Morlaix, which is perhaps 
the finest complete unit of original Gothic 
wooden architecture in the United States. 

This staircase with its branching 
was removed from No. 14 Grand Rue, Mor- 
laix, a town in Brittany not far from Brest, 
where it was constructed probably early in the 
XVIth century. It is generally considered to 
be the finest of a number of such structures 
peculiar to the town. Particularly subject to 
attack from across the English Channel, Mor- 


balconies 


PAINTINGS AUTHENTICATED 
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by. the directors of the greatest galleries of 
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filio Gallery, Rome; Royal Gallery, Bologna: Im- 
perial Gallery, Vienna, and other important gal- 
terfes. 
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Congress Hotei Chicago 


| 
| 
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laix was compelled to keep within the protec- 
tion of its walls, and building space was neces- 
sarily limited. In consequence, houses of four 
and five stories developed. To gain access to 
the rooms of the upper floors, an open stair 
court was built, the court being itself used 
as a living room. The staircases naturally be- 
came the main feature of these houses and re- 
ceived a degree of elaboration usually reserved 
by the Breton for his Church. 

The newel post was the most striking fea- 


| ture, in the present case being 38 feet high 


| and made out of one piece of timber. 


| which adjoins a 
| of late XVIth century design. 


High 
relief sculptures of St. Barbara, St. Catherine, 
the Virgin and Christ within niches adorn its 
successive stages and figures of St. Peter and 
other saints mark the junction of the bal- 
conies and the stair proper. Another unusual 
element is a Gothic screen on the ground floor 
built-in Renaissance buffet 
The stairway 
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Epstein “Disgusted” 


Jacob Epstein, whose philosophy seldom 


| lets him protest at the bad things Occasion- 


ally said about his sculptures, has at last al. 


| lowed somebody to disturb his equilibrium, 


Alfred Charles Bossom, member of Parlia- 


| ment and American-known architect, who 
| bought “Genesis,” lent it for exhibition at 
| the Town Hall in West Bromwich for the 


benefit of the local hospital. A “thruppence” 
fee was charged, and the advertisement pro- 
claimed: 

“The mystery of life! Wonderful creation! 
Attracts as it repulses!” 

For all the world as if “Genesis” had been 
a five-legged calf or a two-headed rooster. 

Epstein said: “The vulgarity of the man- 
ner in which the statue was advertised js 
sufficient for me. I am disgusted!” 


Hoosier Salon for 1932 


The eighth annual Hoosier Salon will open 


| in the Marshall Field Picture Galleries, Chi- 
| cago, on Jan. 24. Prize money amounting to 


$3,500 has already been raised, a sum which 
is expected to be even larger by the day of the 
exhibition. Information will be provided by 
the Hoosier Gallery, 211 W. Wacker Drive, 
Room 724, Chicago. 

Indiana is planning a fine arts exhibition as 
part of the Century of Progress Exposition, 
Chicago’s World Fair in 1933. In connection 
with the Hoosier Salon this year, a preliminary 
selection of paintings and sculpture will be 
made for inclusion in the exposition. 

New members added to the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Hoosier Salon Patrons Associa- 
tion are: L. A. Downs, president of the Il- 
linois Central Railroad; Howard W. Fenton, 
president of the Harris Trust and Savings 
Bank; and Frederick G. Campbell. 


From Van Dyke to Lawrence 


An important exhibition of the English 
Portrait School, entitled “From Van Dyke to 
Lawrence,” will mark the opening of the 
Newhouse Galleries in the luxurious new 
quarters at 578 Madison Ave., New York. 
Fine examples by such artists as Van Dyke, 
Coates, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lely, Kneller, 
Ramsey, Romney, Raeburn, Hoppner, Harlow 
and Lawrence, will be shown, both as part 
of the firm’s collection and as loans from 
private collectors. 


has been reconstructed in a setting of half- 
timber work, following precedent given by 4 
drawing of this identical stairway made early 


| in the XIXth century. 
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Picasso's Vanity 


Terming Picasso “the most misjudged artist 
of modern times,” Malcolm Vaughan, critic of 
the New York American, wrote an estimation 
of that famous French modernist, after view- 
ing the recent large exhibition at the Demotte 

eries, New York, which has caused much 
discussion in art circles: 

“\ man of unusual spiritual gifts, with a 
sensitive intellect and unstable skill, Picasso 
has on occasion created strange and beautiful 
pictures which merit the meditation of a large 
audience. More often, however, he has aban- 
doned himself to his vanity and produced 
vagaries of art which are as shallow in emotion 
and as casual in craftsmanship as any capable 
painter ever offered to public view. 

“Such mingling of good with worthless works 
would never occur were Picasso appreciated 
solely on his merits as a painter. Discriminat- 
ing collectors would distinguish between his 
good and his bad pictures, and the bad would 
shortly be more or less dismissed, just as the 
minor works of every painter are more or less 
dismissed. As a matter of fact, discriminating 
collectors already make the distinction, but the 
general world of art knows nothing of that 
as yet. 

“Dazzled by the legend which Picasso has 
permitted his devotees to construct about him, 
a host of admirers continue to take Picasso at 
his own vain estimate and think of him as 
some incredible Titan of the paintbox in whose 
least whitn of painting lies the bread and wine 
of unprecedented inspiration. 

“Whatever Picasso’s rank may be as a 
poet, he is certainly no incredible Titan of the 
paintbox. The technique of painting is a pro- 
gressive science, and Picasso’s brush has not 
yet produced one stroke that reveals higher 
technical knowledge than may be found in the 
brushwork of Matisse or Derain, to mention 
but two examples. There are at least half a 
dozen living painters whose skill of brush out- 
wits Picasso’s supreme endeavor. As for his 
more capricious efforts—if one may call them 
efforts—they have often been sadly insolent, 
which is to say pathetically slovenly. 

“Picasso appears to be so richly endowed 
with lyrical intuition that it seems the irony of 
fate his destiny should have carried him into a 
profession for which he was not brilliantly tal- 
ented. Perhaps as a writer, more probably as a 
musician, he might have been able to make 
himself lucidly clear to us. He aims to point 
out that a strange and powerful world sur- 
rounds us, a world that is an extension of 
nature, a world we call occult. Because of his 
unstable skill he usually points it out opaquely. 

“In the occult world, Picasso has sighted the 
basic patterns of which forms in nature are 
the outward, exterior signs; he has sighted the 
‘patterns’ which give birth to our emotions 
and the ‘patterns’ from which spring what we 
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Worcester’s New Building Soon to Be Open 


Final Study of Worcester Museum, With Present Building in Rear. 


The new (and main) section of the Worces- 
ter Art Museum, which is considered the most 
progressive of the smaller American museums, 
and of which Francis Henry Taylor is the 
director, is nearing completion. This addition, 
one and a half times as large as the present 
plant, will be in the restrained classic style 
of the Renaissance. 


by which the history of art may be chrono- 

logically presented in successive galleries. 
The permanent collections will be exhibited 

on the two gallery floors of the new building. 


call ideas. He sights them as images and, in 


the opinion of this writer, usually attempts | 
merely to copy them down on canvas, rarely | 
When his memory fails | 
him, he fills out the image from his fancy | 


to interpret them. 


and produces a curiously impure mixture. When 
his vanity lures him to devise images of the 
absolute from his own concoction, the result is 
failure. 

“The world of occult forms and their mean- 
ings being closed to many persons, their poetry 
lacks universal: appeal. Thus even the best 
works of Picasso will always be remote to the 
majority. 
anything about painting to perceive what he 
is remarking. Indeed, in the circumstances, 


innocence of the technique of painting should | 


prove an aid to easy perception. 


] 
| 


The exhibition rooms will lie along the out- 
side walls of the structure, forming a square 


about a court of honor. On the lower floor 


| will be shown art of an archaeological nature, 


| 


| 


The plan of the enlarged | 
museum lends itself to an educational scheme | 


Yet one does not have to know | 


| from East and West. 





“As he grows older—he is now 50 years of | 
age—his insufferable vanity may wane suf- | 


ficiently for him to attempt a clarification of | 
the world to which he seems to think he alone | 
Until that time, he re- | 
mains not only an unstable painter, his ef- | 


has gained entrance. 


ficiency apparently stunted by success, but also 


an inefficient visionary too proud to examine | 


his failures and amend his imperfections.” 
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The upper floor will 


| present the traditions of European art from 


the early Renaissance down. 
The old building probably will be devoted to 
the field of education, library expansion, cur- 
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| Visitors will enter it from the new building 


through a corridor, devoted to prints and 


| drawings. 
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New York Criticism 


Under the title Ancestors,” 
American folk art had its inning at the Down- 
town Galleries, where a large collection of 
paintings and sculpture, done by untutored and 
often unknown artists of the period 1790-1890, 
was shown. These works were selected mainly 
from the collections of the newly established 
Folk Art Gallery, and the critics devoted many 
columns to assigning them a proper place in 
the history of American art. 

The Herald Tribune: “The relation of these 
works to the sophisticated painting of the time 
is very much the same as that of a pine trestle 
table to a refined example of Duncan Phyfe, 
say, in the realm of American furniture. De- 
spite the lack of skill which is evident in 
many of the paintings, there is, however, an 
appealing earnestness and sincerity entitling 
them to consideration for what they are—the 
rudimentary expressions of a truly native ar- 
tistic impulse.” 

According to the Sun, these works, despite 
their sins and shortcomings, fill a long felt 
want, supplying ancestors to our artists: “They 
our forebears and that is enough. In 
all the extraordinary emancipation of the pres- 
ent era, with illusions dropping from us at every 
step, ancestors still persist. In fact, they seem 
more necessary than ever they were. So, doubt- 
less, our younger painters are quite right in 
thus hitching on to history. Conscious that 
they have a definite background they may 
make more confident gestures. 

“But they might go farther into the matter 
than that. They might see that these early 
and little-taught artists had ideas, convictions 
and above all, distinct points of view. The 
great error of modern art instruction is that 
it erects a barrier between the student and 
life. It teaches so many ‘musts’ that the pupil 
is never afterward certain of the Our 





“American early 


are 


‘cans.’ 


grandparents had no such embarrassments. Life 
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| was not then so completely organized in these 


| States that the experiences of one were com- 


| the show, 


ninth century, 








mon to all. They each had things of moment 
to tell. Today the individual has to go farther 
in the search for things to tell, but, even sd, 
individuality is still a thing that may be 
achieved. 

“All the early pictures in the present dis- 
play invite smiles and affection both. The 
portraits are always vital and assured, and if 
the painter was unembarrassed by not know- 
ing precisely how to draw a foot, neither 
should we regard the predicament as fatal. 
Beauty depends upon larger matters, and all 
these painters had ideas of beauty.” 

Malcolm Vaughan of the American wrote: 

“These paintings rank beside the best naive 
amateur paintings produced in Europe during 
the XIXth century, and merit, in the his- 
tory of art, the immortality of a footnote.” 

* * * 

The Silberman Galleries have just closed 
a highly successful exhibition of modern Hun- 
garian art, sponsored by the College Art As- 
sociation. The show, well liked by both critic 
and public, achieved its object—introducing to 
American art circles the spirit behind the ef- 
forts of the modern Hungarian artist. So 
well was this accomplished that Edward Alden 
Jewell, critic of the Times, felt “a heartening 
sense of having spent an hour or so in Hun- 
gary.” 

Malcolm Vaughan, critic of the American, 
who played an important part in organizing 
wrote the foreword. In it he spoke 
“interior influences” of this art as finding 
chief in the oldest strain in 
mixed Hungarian blood, the Magyar race. 
Since these interior influences today dominate 
the art, it is well to recall that the Magyars 
are of Mongolic origin and that before the 
when they arrived in Eastern 
Europe, they had settled and intermarried 
among the Turks for several centuries. The 
earliest Magyar relics brought to light in 
Hungary show us that the people were adept 
craftsmen, particularly distinguished at com- 
bining sturdiness and delicate form. The earli- 
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pottery relics—show us a glorious palette Gi — “i 
tinguished by its combination of vivid ay _— : a 
subtle tones.” oo * a 
Jewell of the Times wrote: “When 4 om . 
modern movement generated in Budapest, — ' 
the cobwebs were swept away. So terri a 
has been the force of this movement th a 
even artists of the old school have foyp a ° 
themselves swept into its revivifyin 
They could not bear to be left behind. nM ee oe 
goes Hermes- shod in modern Hungary, ] mg’ cruise : 
has wings.” p drawings 
* * ° roes of G 
om the Tlic 


The romance of travel was the keynote of 
exhibition at the Milch Galleries, where thre 
artists—Major A. Radclyffe Dugmore, Willian, 
de Leftwich Dodge and George Wharton Fé 
wards—showed pictures painted in so mam 
parts of the world that the Times termed if 


the Hacke 
ay—Zeus 
‘a; Endyn 
ns; Belleror 
The Post: 


, ; 7 sture 
‘a fairly representative Cook’s tour.” Majot - figut 
Dugmore, Engl a 

gmore, glish explorer, artist, author and Meador of 


zoologist, exhibited African and American big 
game in its native habitat; Dodge, water co 

t : : MEprovenance 
ors of the Yucatan; Edwards, oils of Pa Mriental bac 
Constantinople, Southern Italy and Spain. Il as its in 

Of Major Dugmore’s paintings the Post said. long b 
“One hardl d b ; “Htions long bi 

nme hardly needs to be told that the ani tablished, | 
mals have been studied at close range in theif, Rit, 
native habitat, for they are not types but ads 
actual portraits of living creatures sympatheti llow the b 
cally and ably painted, in beauty of resilient sleasingly 
posture, of richly textured coat, of decorafisiitous pe 
tive markings in a setting of their accustomed 
haunts.” 


the period of 
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t the Dud 


Jacob Dooyewaard, Dutch artist, was a guest Son, “Portr 
exhibitor at the Fifteen Gallery, his second, the Coll 
show in New York. As with his of the Child 
show at the Milch Galleries, Mr beth Luther 
Dooyewaard was highly praised by the criticg he change 
for his excellent craftsmanship. Said theestiure sin 
Herald Tribune: “Mr. Dooyewaard is a con likenesses © 
scientious workman and skillful in the impresf, much in 
sionistic handling of color. His keen interes] “Phere ig 
in lighting effects is, indeed, his most chars little o 
acteristic trait.” or the mo 
“His thorough craftsmanship, tue to the’ 
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tiresome qu 
lain hardy 
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sat color and soundness of composition,” said 
Post, “are as apparent in this second ex- 
‘bition, as in the first, but he appears to have 
smewhat modified his pointillist technique to 

n th... obvious juxtapositions of color, much to 





st, advantage of his recent canvases. . . . In 
errs. still lifes, the richness of color and beauty 
thal? surfaces count heavily.” 

foun * * * 







































James Reynolds, recently returned from a 
mg’ cruise.in the Aegean Sea, has recreated 
i. drawings the legendary gods, goddesses and 
roes of Greek antiquity. These drawings 
fom the Iliad, heroic in size, were exhibited 
the Hackett Galleries, making an impressive 
rray—Zeus in his thunderbolt; his consort, 
era; Endymion, the shepherd of Mount Lat- 
nos; Bellerophon, standing by his winged steed. 
The Post: “The classic frigidity of costume 
nd gesture which we associate with these 
familiar figures is replaced here by an archaic 
plendor of elaborate detail consonant with 
the period of their legendary existence and the 
nrovenance of their mythical history. The 
Mriental background of Greek civilization, as 
ll as its indebtedness to Cretan art and tradi- 
ions long before the hegemony of Athens was 
established, is reflected here without pedantry 
or obvious intention. The brilliancy of the 
draftsmanship and the subdued scheme of color 
thetillow the boldness of the designs to register 
siliettfjeasingly. It is an original and a_ highly 


CCOrBelicitous performance.” 
tomed * * * 
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A new note in child portraits was struck 
t the Dudensing Galleries, where an exhibi- 
tion, “Portraits of Young People,” assembled 
by the College Art Association for the benefit 
of the Children’s Aid Society, was held. Elisa- 
beth Luther Cary of the Times, remarked at 
he change that has come over juvenile por- 
ttaiture since the day when super-saccharine 
likenesses of bright, agreeable children were 
so much in vogue: 
“There is beauty enough in this collection, 
but little of it is soft or sweet or even gay. 
For the most part, the artists represented are 
e to their age, and their age seems to dis- 
courage in youth these admirable if sometimes 
firesome qualities, replacing them with a cer- 
tin hardy outspokenness that answers well 
tnough for honesty, a certain ironic manner 
of speech—often excellent wit—that is more 
Mtertaining than sweetness, and, in exhibi- 
fion, a solemnity far more restful if also more 
disconcerting than adolescent gayety. 
“Most of the artists, true to their age in 
this respect also, depend upon the subject as 
ittle as possible for that authentic beauty 
ich it is their special privilege to offer.” 
os * 
At the Delphic Studios, Maxine Albro, young 
ican artist of the Mexican school, is 
olding an exhibition of her paintings. Miss 


guest 
econd 
h hig 

Mr 
criti 
| the 
1 con 
npres, 
terest 
char- 


be 


Albro, whose special forte is the depiction of 
native women and children in gay native cos- 
tume, scored a critical as well as popular 
triumph. Among the paintings sold are “Black 
Rebozos,” bought by Stephen C. Clark, and 
“Tehuatepec Baby,” bought by Margaretta 
Hinchman. 

The Post: “It is an exhibition of many 
appealing aspects, particularly its clarity of 
color and its personal feeling for composition.” 
Said the Herald Tribune: “Her work shows 
the influence of Mexican feeling, but it is so 
picturesque and colorful that nothing else mat- 
ters. Included is a variety of crayon drawings 
denoting grace and facility well above the 
average talent.” 

* * * 

Marine and figure paintings in oil and water 
color by A. Charles Liedl were exhibited at 
the Art Center. Liedl has taken his subject 
matter from widely separated points, having 
painted in Maine, California and the Far East. 
In his Japanese studies, according to the Times, 
“he has absorbed something of the Oriental 
feeling for pattern and color.” The Herald 
Tribune found the marines painted along the 
Maine coast “unsually good.” “They are 
pictorial in effect, crisp in quality and clear 
in their color contrasts.” 

* * * 

C. K. Chatterton, professor of art at Vas- 
sar College, is exhibiting a group of paintings 
of Maine towns at the Macbeth Galleries until 


Jan. 9. Mr. Chatterton, who attended the 
Chase School at the same time as Henri, 
Bellows and Miller, held his first exhibition 


at these same galleries fifteen years ago. Every 
Summer, according to the catalogue, he takes 
time from teaching “to indulge his creative 
spirit in familiar haunts along the Maine 
coast.” 

The Times: “Unlike so many contemporary 
artists to whom the subject is merely an ex- 
cuse for technical exercise or esthetic experi- 
ment, Mr. Chatterton) sees the white houses, 
the tall elms and dusty streets of New Eng- 
land towns as the important things in a pic- 
ture. As in the case of Edward Hopper, with 
whom Chatterton must inevitably be com- 
pared, this sentiment of place is supported by 
a strong, forthright technique. Chatterton 
must be reckoned among the indigenous—and 
important—American painters.” 


#* * * 
At the John Levy Galleries, until Jan. 9, 
Aston Knight, an artist of the old school, 


is exhibiting recent landscapes, painted near 
the artist’s estate in Normandy. “His favorite 
theme,” said the Herald Tribune, “one which 
depends for its appeal largely upon the quaint 
and simple charm of the setting, is usually a 
quiet woodland scene with thatched cottages 
bordered by smooth running water and bright 
flower gardens. His work is not lacking in 
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evidence of skill, but on the contrary ap- 
proaches a kind of superrealistic interpretation 
of nature.” 

* * * 

The Leonard Clayton Galleries held an ex- 
hibition of drawings, principally studies for 
murals, by Augustus Vincent Tack in Decem- 
ber. The draughtsmanship evidenced in this 
work impressed the critics. In comparing this 
show with former ones the Post wrote: 

“After thinking of Mr. Tack’s work in terms 
of color, one turns here to consider its armatures 
of fluent, vigorous line and finely considered 
relations of spacing. It is not that the sub- 
jects of these drawings are symbolic but that 
his conceptions have a dignity and nobility 
which invests them all with significance. A 
small drawing in pen and ink, rapid thrusts 
of line gathered into a harmony of expression, 
indicates how full-panoplied these ideas have 
sprung from his fertile imagination.” 

* 7. * 

Sculpture by a young Negro artist, Rich- 
mond Barthé of Chicago, shared honors with 
the exhibition of Forain drawings at the Caz- 
Delbo Gallery. Most of the pieces were por- 
traits, which the Times critic felt revealed a 
sculptor of unmistakable promise. “In several 


| of the heads,” he said, “the modeling is most 
| sensitive, communicating at once the spirit of 


the subject and the spirit that distinguishes all 


| of this young sculptor’s aspiration. 





“Richmond Barthé penetrates far beneath the 
surface, honestly seeking essentials, and never, 
after finding these essentials, stooping to pol- 
ish off an interpretation with superficial allure. 
There is no cleverness, no damaging slickness, 
in this sculpture. Some of the readings de- 
serve, indeed, to be called profound.” 

* * * 

Sam Charles, pianist, composer and teacher 
of music in Boston, is also an artist. His first 
one-man show in New York, just closed at the 
Marie Sterner Gallery, made some of the crit- 
ics feel that his musicianship had great bear- 
ing on the clearness of execution in his work. 
Said the Post: 

“Tt is curious to observe how the little calli- 
graphic notes which appear so casual bring 
vitality to the pictures, setting the pace of 
the rhythms and defining the relation of forms. 
In all the work one realizes a congruous ar- 
is far more interesting 
than any attempt at transcription of actual 
Yet, strangely enough, the work 
replete with 


tistic expression which 


appearances. 
achievement 
many a realistic painter fails utterly to secure.” 
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Art Auctions Mark Beginning of New Year 





Four-Shell Carved Mahogany Desk. 


New Year’s Day ushers in four important 
diverse collections for 


Art 


exhibitions of widely 
dispersal at the 
Anderson Galleries, 


American Association- 
N.: ¥. 

An assemblage of 100 examples of labelled 
furniture by famous cabinet-makers and pieces 
from old Colonial families will be exhibited 
by Israel Sack until the afternoon of sale, Jan. 


9. Companion groups of early American silver, 


Staffordshire china and lustre ware and 
Oriental Lowestoft porcelain will also be 
shown. A piece in this sale demonstrating 


fine early American cabinet-work is a four- 
shell block-front kneehole 
desk, pictured above, attributed to Townsend 
or Goddard, Newport, R. I., about 1770. An 
identical desk of this type is to be found in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Besides its 


carved mahogany 


beauty of workmanship, the desk is historical- | 


ly interesting, having been handed down in the 
family of Governor Stephen Hopkins, a signer 
of the Declaration of Independence. 

Early American glass collected by George 
McKearin is to be sold the afternoons of Jan. 
6 and 7. Examples from the factories of 
Stiegel and the glass makers of South Jersey 





Newport, About 1770. 


are prominent, and this is as it should be, ac- 
cording to Mr. McKearin, for they represent 
the best early work of glass-blowers in Amer- 
ica. Rare pieces of Stiegel ware are the plain 
sapphire blue and brilliant amethyst flower 
vases displayed along with an even rarer panel- 
ed vase in clear flint glass. Mr. McKearin 
states that in all his experience he has only 
known of six of the latter type. 
Interesting autograph collectors 
are the complete collection of Presidents of the 
United States from Washington to Taft and a 
nearly complete collection of cabinet members’ 
autographs Washington 


items for 


to Roosevelt, 
These will come up at auction in the sale of 


from 


the Stilson Hutchins collection of autographs 
and Clyde C. Ricks’ Americana, the afternoon 
of Jan. 12. Other autograph material pertains 
to American, British and Continental authors. 
Autographs of Napoleon and members of his 
family also appear. The Americana contains 
a number of rare items, such as John Mason’s 
“A Brief History of the Pequot War,” Boston, 
1736, and a “The Complete Sur- 
veyor” with the autograph of William Fairfax 
on the fly-leaf and title-page, from the library 


copy of 
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| fate of Tue Art Dicest is in safe hang 
| hands that will never fail it, the hands of sa 
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This Cabinet is designed to meet the need of dis- 
criminating professional Artists and Art students who 
desire and demand compact, convenient working con- 
ditions and facilities in small Studios and Apartments. 


| of art dealer boycott and in spite of fanaty 








of George Washington. It is thought qe 
probably Washington used this volume at 
time he surveyed and mapped the Shenandp 
property of Lord Thomas Fairfax, cousin 
William. 

The Blair-Barstow Farr sale, described ; Forb 
some detail in the Ist December number , 
Tue Art Dicest, will take place the afm” 
noons and evenings of Jan. 14, 15 and 16, 


“Both Your Houses”) 


[Concluded from page 1] 
































modernists and conservatives, the number 
its subscribers has increased by more t 
1,000. The great American art world wants 
magazine that cannot be bribed by the 
dealer or intimidated by the art fanatic. 


Americans. 

The staf of Tue Arr Dicest read the lett 
of this subscriber, then analyzed the 15th B 
cember number, which evidently caused hy 
to wish it “a horrible death, and quickl 
This is what they found: 


CONSERVATIVE REPRODUCTIONS: Mille 
“Mother and Child,” Augustus John’s “Mrs, 
gar Scott, Jr.,"" Benjamin West's “The Drummop 
Family,” Foujita’s ‘“‘Cats With Flowers,” Stei 
len’s “Plaster Model of Cat,”” a Ming period “C 
and Peonies,’’ Albright’s “Into the World The: 
Came a Soul Called Ida,’’ Burke’s ‘Nazarene 
(almost Byzantine), Wilford’s “The Mission 
Ennis’s “Resignation,”’ Whorf’s “Fishing Boats, 
Whistler's “Arthur J. Eddy,” Degas’s “Past¢ 
Portrait Group,” Herring’s “‘The Sun Inn,” Eisen in spite of 
lohr’s ‘Waller Creek,” a “George II Two Handled 


“Sh 


Cup,”” a XVth century polychrome statue of Louigpvernment | 
XI, Pomi’s “Susanna,” Longhi’s “The Dance’ Whistler’: 
Muriel Jackson’s ‘“‘Wagons on the Heath,” Mor 
gan’s “Sautter’s Creek,” the “New Rensselaegfd “Three 
Room. —twanty-twe in all. bction by 
MODERNIST REPRODUCTIONS: Derain' 


“Young Girl With Mandolin,” Irene B. Robingpns, Inc., 


son’s ‘San Miguel, California,” Nordfeldt’s “Stil] heduled 
Life, Fruit,"’ William’s ‘Richmond Alley,” Pay. ; 
on’s “Laundry,” Smith’s “Fall Day,” Locke'gfularly ra 


“Table d’Hote,’”” Wanda Gag’s ‘Backyard Corner, 
—eight in all. 

UNCLASSIFIED: Ma-Pi-Wi’s ‘Ceremonial Dan 
ing Figure’ (on cover), Oqua Pi’s ‘‘Chicken Pull," 
Seneca “Mask,’’ Edward Hicks’s ‘‘The Peaceabi¢ 
Kingdom,’’—four in all. 


The whole staff worked at this, and it is th 
fairest classification it can make. There wert 


nd no di 
ich had 
untry. 
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and this, in Tue Arr Dicest’s opinion, is @ “Venus” 
fair ratio in America. 
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“Shallow,” by Anders Zorn. 


of in spite of the decision of the United States 
japvernment denying admission to this country 
Whistler’s “Venus” and Zorn’s “Shallow” 
d “Three Sisters,’ which were imported for 
tion by the Chicago Book and Art Auc- 
pns, Inc., the three etchings were sold as 
heduled. None of the three prints is par- 
larly rare, and apparently the concern 
und no difficulty in finding substitute prints 
‘Mich had already been “admitted” to the 
untry. 

C. J. Bulliet in the Chicago Post wrote that 


ts the three were “all of them commonplaces of 
ee , hone particularly first rate but all within 
ucti ; : : 

S af fold.” The prices bore out his estimate, 
? 


“Venus” brought only $35, while “Shallow” 
md “Three Sisters” were knocked down for 


0 find 10 and $80, respectively. “Shallow” is here- 
reproduced. 

Mr. Bulliet was grieved by the govern- 
ss————ent’s pruriency. “Anything to make Chi- 
N's ge ridiculous in the eyes of the world,” he 
ISE id was the slogan of the local censors, and 
un tinued: ae 
nes, ‘Two or three years ago it was Giorgione’s 
etc. 


meeping Venus.’ On complaint to the police 
partment that a well-known, first-class book- 
me was selling dirty postcards, two female 
cemen were sent to make purchases. They 
ught a nude extended full length. The name 

iorgione’ meant nothing to them. Nor did 
| Mean anything to their superiors in the 
i e department, and the offending book- 
| 
! 


t was brought into court. Fortunately, 
judge could read and write, and the book- 
Her was not only exonerated, but was made 
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Among the Print Makers, Old and Modern 


Barker, Lithographer, Makes Sales Record 


During these times it is news when an artist 
is able to find a steady market for his work, 
but when an artist increases his sales by 50 
per cent over 1930, that is indeed news. Such 
a record belongs to Albert W. Barker, Ameri- 
can print maker. Elizabeth Whitmore, ° at 
whose Print Corner, Hingham Center ,Mass., 
the artist has exhibited his work so frequent- 
ly, feels that this record is all the more re- 
markable since “Barker works in lithography, 
a medium not so popular as etching, and does 
not make use of any startling modernistic sub- 
jects.” 

Among Barker’s sales this year are three 
prints bought by the Library of Congress. The 
latest of these, “Lambert’s Cove,” is repro- 
duced herewith. Mrs. Whitmore finds 
“an interesting commentary on the temper of 
the art buying public lies in the fact that, 
while Barker’s subjects have in themselves only 
the lure of a quiet, but intense delight in the 
eternal rhythms of the seasons—seed time, and 
harvest, the young green of spring and the 
hush of winter—a spiritual quality which found 
expression in Wordsworth and his group, and 
a vivid newness that comes from a_ fresh 
technical power, he is bought by artist and 
general public alike.” 

Not content with mastering his medium, 
Barker has become an innovator and has over- 
come one of the chief difficulties of lithographic 
drawing. By the discovery of a new consti- 
tuent and a new principle of combination for 
lithographic crayon, he has been able to make 
it much harder. In this way is obliterated the 


to feel that the law was sorry for having 
annoyed him. 

“Too bad Whistler isn’t alive to enjoy the 
fun. His grandfather was a Chicago pioneer 
(or was it his father?), and Whistler, who 
detested with all his soul and his caustic wit 
his native America, had a peculiarly vindictive 
feeling toward Chicago. He never ceased to 
rail against this city of hog-butchers, with the 
souls of hog-butchers and the aesthetics of 
hog-butchers, and he prayed to all his gods 
that no picture of his should ever be owned 
in this pigsty. 

“If Whistler were not already long dead, 
his funeral would be announced for tomorrow. 
For he would have died laughing last week 
at our collector of the port’s critical opinion 
of ‘Venus’. 

“‘Anything to make Chicago ridiculous in 
the eyes of the world.’” 

At the same sale Zorn’s “Maja von Heyne” 
brought $500, and Rembrandt’s “Landscape 
With a Cottage and a Large Tree” $700. The 
total for the 365 prints was $9,699.75. 


New Prints for Baltimore 
Four prints have been added to the 
Print Department of the Baltimore Museum 
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“Lambert’s Cove,” 


by Albert W. Barker. 


tendency of stickiness and “piling up” in the 
darks, The artist is able, on the one hand, 
to attain a crisp definition in the shadow; 
on the other, to give a fresh, silvery tone as 
clear and fluent as if applied with water color 
wash. It is said that the use of this crayon 
has given Barker’s lithographs a “style,” not 
as a composition or a drawing, but specifically 
as a drawing with a special crayon on stone. 





of Art. One of them is a woodcut by Hans 
Baldung Griin (1475-1545) depicting St. 
Martin dividing his cloak with a beggar. The 
others are by Hans Sebald Beham (1500- 
1550), Alphonse Legros (1837-1911) and 


James McBey, contemporary British etcher. 


International Bookplate Show 

Announcement is made of the 8th annual 
and prize bookplate competition 
the Bookplate Association International, 
to be held in Los Angeles in May. All art- 


ists are eligible. 
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A comprehensive review of 100 famous 
paintings for classroom study which re- 
veals many interesting factors concerning 
the painting of each picture. There are 
also 100 miniatures, accurate color re- 
productions of the paintings described. 
These may be procured separately. 
Book—Postpaid 55 cents. 


Set complete with Book and 100 Coler 
Miniatures—Postpaid $1.60. 


BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., INC. 
Educational Art Publishers 


424 Madison Avenue 302 Palmer House Shops 
New York Chiecage 
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Among the Print Makers, Old and Modern | 











National Museum Shows Wood Blocks in Color 





“Rocks and Spray.” 


Wood block prints in color, a medium that 
seems to be almost taboo in the big national 


and international print exhibitions, were given 


Wood Block in Color by Ernest W. Watson 


utility of the medium in home decoration. 
Herewith is reproduced “Rocks and Spray,” 
which has the strength in color of a painting, 
and the preciosity of a print. 





recognition in December when the national Mr. Watson, a native of Conway, Mass., 
museum at the Smithsonian Institution, Wash- received his art training at the Massachusetts 
ington, held an exhibition by Ernest W. Wat- | Art School in Boston, the Art Students 
son, artist, lecturer and teacher, and his wife, | League in New York and Pratt Institute in 
Eva Auld Watson. Forty specimens were | Brooklyn. Mrs. Watson, born in Texas, is the 
shown, and visitors remarked the peculiar | author of “Textile Motifs.” 
English Wood + Engrerins of the members of this society that, irrespective 
of what purely artistic aims they may have, 
The annual exhibition of the English Wood they are, or appear to be, definitely interested 
Engraving Society, comprising 140 prints in in wood engraving as a craft. They like 
all, was held at Colnaghi’s, London. Accord- | cytting wood. The advantages of some such 
ing to the London Times, * ‘English” here has | manual discipline at a time when art is tend- 


a special meaning, because contemporary wood 
engraving is a peculiarly 
in the XVIIIth 


described. 


English art—just as, 


century mezzotint was so 
The article continues that in these 
days of line block reproduction there is no 
particular place for wood engraving with 


purely artistic aims. “It is then to the credit 


THE PRINT CORNER 


Hingham Center Massachusetts 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 

Elizabeth Norton: Block Prints 
in Color 

The Triangle (Ducks) 

Chi-Ku (Pekinese) 

Lilian Miller: Block Prints in 
Color 

Dragon Star Pagoda 

Hartwell W. Priest, Etchings 
and Dry-Points 

Five new Tree-Studies, @ 





ing to become a purely mental performance 
need not be underlined. It is a sort of ‘touch- 
ing earth.’ If there is a general defect to be 
noticed in a broad glance round this exhibi- 
tion it is that the engravers do not engrave 
quite enough, but are inclined to leave too 
much wood, printing black, for a pleasing 
balance of tone.” 

The advertising columns of Tue Art Dicest 
have become a directory of the art and an- 
tique dealers of the world. 


Old English 


AQUATINT ENGRAVINGS 
in Colour 


THE CALLERIES 


CARSON PIRIE SCOTT &CO 


CHICAGQ 





ke 
A Protest — /enne 
In the December bulletin of the Priy A companic 
Makers Society of California the following regchings by 
ulation is quoted from the circular fd Pennell’s L 
“Fifty Prints of the Year” selected by tittle, Brown 
American Institute of Graphic Arts: “Printed edition ( 
in color are not barred; but they are at thographs m 
disadvantage with the jury for the reason the artist. 
they do not exhibit well with black an, Elizabeth F 
white.” A letter accompanying the circylge foreword 
is quoted to the effect that the exhibition ¢lphia. “He 
to be a “cross section” of the previous yearles before he 
work, indicating trends and tendencies ahe nineteen-l 
shown by the year’s more significant prints, :em strange 
The Print Makers Society of California obplendid res 
jects to the statement that the “Fifty Printsyentually tc 
are comprehensive of the year’s work, for thy simple. 
reason that the important branch of color printarting on h 
is practically barred. Why not, the Societyias wallowi 
bulletin suggests, frankly exclude color worhotographic 


and call their exhibit “Fifty Black and Whiprced peopl 
Prints of the Year.” yas an art. 








The bulletin places a tentative proposal be! an awake 
fore its members: “If the Print Makers Societ vention Ww 
of California sponsors and sends out an aphs bega: 
| hibit of ‘Color Prints of the Year, do yo Salon 

think we could make it worth while from } par: 


standpoint of art and public interest.” pe 
asks the members whether they would § «|; js inc 
willing to send prints and help get a citcilondon, se 
started. The exhibit would be open to ahever losin 
makers of prints in color, regardless of whether raphic art 
they are members of the society. jee what h 
ossibilities 








Louvre’s Drawings Shown 


The Louvre, which possesses 8,000 drawing 

of the Italian masters, has made a selectio} A distit 
of these for exhibition at the Orangerie, graphic ari 
the Jardin des Tuileries, with the purpose he eg 
showing the evolution of drawing before an tching” 
after the Renaissance. Raphael is represent” 
ed by 12 drawings and Michelangelo by Maleoln 
Something of the history of the ee and e 
drawing acquisitions is told by Raymond @* ™4®; 
Carroll in the New York Post. Louis XI ow varyi 
| acquired the collection of the German banka? P&@r © 
Jabach in 1671, and in 1775 Louis XVI friendship 
quired the Mariette collections containing’ of i 
nearly 600 examples from the Italian school tnnell v 
Denon, whose name is attached to one of tf make 
rooms at the Louvre, persuaded Napoleon ~ et 
to buy the four folios of drawings offered Dy" 
Baldinucci. In 1850 the Louvre acquired thgtow rte 

collection of Italian drawings belonging to ork, 
King of the Netherlands. Napoleon III lat published 
purchased from a Milanese merchant a 84 pone in | 
of drawings by Leonardo da Vinci. His w 
lled wit 
ind, as | 
nd dis! 




























Coming, Coming! 





ustrator 

Ready January 15th Bi 

: Tn cot 

MODERN ART pictures reproduced Mribal J 

as small halftone prints. ARTISTS Bow m,; 

of France, England, America. bf 12 b 

Send 5c for our listing which now pf Indi: 

includes 110 prints for $1.50. New 
ne.), 


THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS “They 


Box J, Newton, Mass. Beadwe 
Poetry, 













—<— 


Pennell’s Lithographs 


he Pri A companion volume to the catalogue of 


wing regchings by Joseph Pennell, “The Catalogue 
ular {4 Pennell’s Lithographs,” has been issued by 
| by ‘tittle, Brown & Co. (Boston, Mass.) in a lim- 
: “Printed edition (400 copies) illustrating the 621 
are at thographs made during the entire career of 
aon thae artist. 
lack an, Elizabeth Pennell, the artist’s widow, wrote 
- circulge foreword recalling his early days in Phila- 
ibition lphia. “He waited,” she says “until the nine- 
Us year'es before he turned again to lithographs, until 
cies ahe nineteen-hundreds to master it. This may 
Prints, :em strange when one considers the large and 
ornia obplendid results lithography was destined 
y Printsyentually to give him. But the explanation 
» for thy simple. When he was studying art and 
lor printyarting on his career as illustrator, lithography 
Societyias wallowing in the lowest commercial and 
lor worjhotographic depths. Chromo-lithography had 
nd Whiprced people to forget that lithography ever 
yas an art. . . But the nineties brought signs 
posal bd! a2 awakening. The centenary of Senefelder’s 
+s Societ vention was fast approaching , Litho- 
aphs began to be seen in greater numbers at 


: és e Salon des Artistes-Francais and the Salon 

f s Beaux-Arts. They were again used for 

= lustration, again issued in portfolios. Experi- 
ents were many, methods developed. 

vould 


“It is inevitable that Pennell, then living in 


4 Cifilondon, seldom missing the salons in Paris, | 
M to abever losing his zest for adventure in the | many 
| imagination and stills criticism. 


f whethtjraphic arts, should be attracted, curious to 
jee what he could get out of an art to whose 
fssibilities he could no longer remain blind.” 

wn 


drawing A Book on Pennell 


selectioy A distinguished contributor to American 
agerie, igtaphic art, Joseph Pennell, is the subject of 
urpose @he latest publication in the “Masters of 
fore anptching” series (New York; Wm. E. Rudge; 

b/ 
a Malcolm Salaman wrote the very interest- 
Louvre@S and enlightening introduction on Pennell— 
mond @#® man, his moods and his work—,and shows 
suis XIPOW Varying circumstances in his life brought 
n bankg® bear on his etching. The influence of his 
XVI friendship with Whistler, which was “this 


ontainingide of idolatry,” was notable, and it was 
1 schoolgennell without doubt who did a great deal 
ne of ty? make the world “Whistler conscious.” 
poleon § The etchings here reproduced, limited to 12, 
fered byave been chosen with discrimination, and 
uired tigtow the development from Pennell’s earliest 
ng to tyrork, “Twilight, Pilot Town, Louisiana,” 
III latqpublished in 1882, to “The Ferry House,” 
+ a serone in 1919, 


His was a restless energy and his life was 
liled with active work and constant travel, 
nd, as Mr. Salaman says, he easily took high 
nd distinctive rank as a topographical il- 


ustrator. 





| to improve on nature. 


by E. W. Gifford; “Modern Indian Painting,” 
by Alice Corbin Henderson; “Indian Pottery,” 
by Kenneth M. Chapman; “Indian Masks,” 
by Charles C. Willoughby; “Indian Sculp- 
ture and Carving,” by Neil M. Judd; “Fine 
Art and the First Americans” and “Indian 
Symbolism,” by Herbert J. Spinden; “Indian 
Weaving,” by Mary Lois Kissell; “Sand- 
painting of the Navajo Indians,” by Laura 
Adams Armer, and “Books on Indian Arts 
North of Mexico,” compiled by Ruth Gaines. 
Each monograph, though brief, is helpful in 
giving the uninitiated a better understanding. 


“Dialogues With Rodin” 


Pleasure, thought Rodin, should be exper- 
ienced through a combination of the senses, 
particularly in the case of aesthetic enjoyment 
which is heightened by a multiplication of per- 
ceptions. This and other viewpoints of the 
famous sculptor are presented by Helene 
von Nostitz Hindenburg in “Dialogues With 
Rodin,” translated by H. L. Ripperger (New 
York; Duffield & Green; $3.75). 

The author, a niece of Germany’s pres- 
ident, was one of the intimate friends of the 
sculptor. The New York Times in its review 
commended her on presenting Rodin’s per- 
sonality with frankness and for not attempting 
Further it said that 
the scraps of letters and conversation of Rodin 
embodied in this volume have a quality of 
delicacy and fresh simplicity that charms the 


The text is illustrated with a number of 
hitherto unpublished sketches by Rodin and 
photographs of him. 





Japanese Illustrated Books 
A chronological survey of book illustration 
in Japan is now available in an illustrated vol- 
ume by Mr. Kenji Toda of the University 
of Chicago, “Ryerson Collection of Japanese 


The News and Opinion of Books on Art 





and Chinese Illustrated Books”. (Art Institute 
of Chicago; $7.50). This important branch of 
the Ryerson Library of the Art Institute of 
Chicago has been catalogued in detail by Mr. 
Toda. 

These descriptions, together with the sub- 
ject index, will be helpful in the identification 
of many subjects used for decorating Oriental 
art objects, and many of the volumes described 
consist of pictures by popular artists, whose 
works give a cross section of the history of 
Japanese painting in the Tokugawa period. 


Cohn's “‘Chinese Art”’ 





1 Brochures on Indian Art 
sail In connection with the exposition of Indian 
PISTS Hribal Arts held in New York last month, and 
ow making a tour of the country, a series 
bf 12 brochures, covering the various branches 
now pf Indian arts and craft has been published 





nc.), 























New York; Exposition of Indian Tribal Arts, 


| They are: “Indian Porcupine—Quill and 
Beadwork,” by William C. Orchard; “Indian 
cetry,” by Mary Austin; “IndianBasketry,’ 


? 


Architecture, bronzes, painting, sculpture, 
ceramics, jades, lacquer and textiles are dis- 
cussed in “Chinese Art” by William Cohn 
(Albert & Charles Boni, Inc; New York; $4). 
The book is illustrated by 81 plates, one in 
color. Mr. Cohn took part in organizing the 
1929 Chinese exhibition in Berlin, and he says 
that it was this exhibit that provided the ex- 
ternal motive for the making of his book. 
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Books on Technique 


It has been said that art is intended to 
soothe and not to jar the nerves. Flower 
painting, usually a response to the appeal of 
beauty and charm of nature, if properly exe- 
cuted is said to produce soothing effects. 
Therefore, a book dealing sympathetically 
with the principles and practice of flower 
painting, “The Technique of Flower Paint- 
ing; in Oil, Water Color and Pastel” by Esther 
Borough Johnson (New York; Isaac Pitman 
& Son; $7.50) will be welcomed by many. 

The author has divided her work into four 
sections, the first being devoted to pencil 
sketching and the planning of flower groups 
and the second, third and fourth dealing 
respectively with the oil, water color and pastel 
media. The illustrations, 54 full page plates 
both in full color and black-and-white, are 
a great aid to Miss Johnson’s exposition. 

* * * 

Leonard Richmond and J. Littlejohns, art- 
ists as well as authors of many books on art 
technique, have collaborated again in “The 
Technique of Pastel Painting” (New York: 
Isaac Pitman & Son; $6.00). This work, as 


the authors state, supersedes their “Art of 
Painting in Pastel,” which they claim was 
written when they were less experienced and 
more dogmatic. 

The technical directions, practical and in- 


telligible, indicatin 


the authors, 


g no personal preferences of 
ied by 49 well printed 
workman- 
The authors deal with many different 
ways of handling the medium, thus en- 
abling the art find the methods 
best suited to his expression. 


An Artist and the War 

The personal experiences of a young soldier 
during the war, who began his military career 
with high enthusiasm and ended it with shat- 
tered illusions, are recorded in a sequence of 
some 200 drawings by Istvan Szegedi Szuts, 
Hungarian artist, in “My War” with an in- 
troduction by R. H. Mottram (The Bodley 
Head; London; $3.75). 

Mr. Mottram comments on the changed view 
of war: “The Hussar in Szuts’s drawing has 
no quarrel with the enemy any more than a 
factory operative in Lancashire has a personal 
affection for someone who buys his product on 
the other side of the earth. Impersonality 
has overtaken us in all these matters. That is 
why, beside catching the eye, stirring the 
emotions, awakening memories, I think there 
must be a future for Szuts’s point of view. He 
is, in his degree, one of the chroniclers of a 
fundamental change in human nature.” 

Frank Rutter writes in the Sunday London 
Times that these drawings “have the qualities 
of great art and in the universality of their 
appeal prove that graphic art handled by a 
master can instruct the mind as well as please 
the eye.” 


are accompan 





plates, examples of accomplished 


ship. 
pastel 


student 








B. WESTERMANN CO. Inc. 


13 WEST 46th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Art Booxs Aanp PERIopICALs 


FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Ask for Lists 





PLASTER CAST 
STUDIES 


Send for illustrated catalog 
pages, $1. 
FLORENTINE ART 
PLASTER CO. 

2217 Chestnut St., Philadelphis 
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Rosenbach Vault Containing $8,000,000 


From the great treasure vault of the Rosen- 
bach Company in New York, where more than 
$8,000,000 worth of rare books and manu- 
scripts are housed, have come “Two Hundred 
First Editions” for exhibition in the firm’s 
galleries until Jan. 16. These books are con- 
sidered by Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach to be 
among the greatest and most influential in the 


= ; 
\Hotel 
mbassador 


The Ambassador of- 


fers much to those 
who give thought to 
environment as well as 
accessibility and con- 
venience. Smartshops, 
theatres, art centers, 
business, professional 
and financial districts, 
quickly and easily 
reached. 


Readjusted Tariff 
Now in Effect 


Single rooms, bath, $6 up 
Double rooms, bath, $8 up 


NEW YORK 


= PARK AVENUE 


AT Sist STREET 





In the World of Rare Books and Manuscripts 





Worth of Rare Books and Manuscripts. 





| Quixote,” 


| of Chaucer’s “Canterbury Tales,” 1448; 


civilization. All have played a 
part in the affairs of the world and its people. 

As is pointed out in the catalogue, this ex- 
hibition is extremely significant at the present 
time, when the markets of the world are in 
the doldrums of depression. The volumes, said 
the catalogue, “are examples of the great book 
‘that looks on tempests and is never shaken.’ 


progress of 


| They are supreme things of all time, and it is 
well in this unstable age to observe at least 


some things that are as eternal as the stars.” 
Dr. Rosenbach has not attempted a dictatorial 
guide for bibliophiles in making his selection: 
“There is not, nor ever will be, a final list of 
the one hundred, two hundred or one thou- 
sand most famous ‘firsts.’ Every collector and 
every book-lover should have his own indi- 
vidual views on this subject and buy only the 
books that appeal to his personal taste.” 
The books range from Cicero’s “De Officiis,” 
1465, probably the first classic ever printed, 
to John Galsworthy’s “Forsyte Saga,” printed 
in London in 1922. Between are such “monu- 
ments of printing” as: one of only four known 
perfect copies of the “First Folio” of Shakes- 
peare, “perhaps the best loved volume in the 
world;” Cervantes’ immortal work, “Don 
1605; the first illustrated edition 
the 
Book of St. Albans, 1486, the first English 


| Sporting Book; Surrey’s “Songs and Sonnets,” 


1557; the earliest complete edition of “The 
Cid;” Bunyan’s “Pilgrim Progress,” 1678, once 
the property of Thomas Marston, a fellow 
prisoner; Livy’s “Roman History,” printed 
in Venice in 1469; Seneca’s “Tragedies,” 1479, 
which has had a wider influence on the drama 
than perhaps any other book; the “Imitation 


| of Christ” by Thomas 4 Kempis, 1473, second 


only to the Bible in the multiplicity of its 
editions; the Milan edition of Aesop’s “Fables,” 
the original source of their world-wide popular- 
ity; Galen’s “Opera Medica,” most famous of 
early medical works; More’s “Utopia,” 1551, 
a work which anticipated the arguments of 
modern social reformers; Eliot’s “Indian Bible,” 












1661; John Smith’s “History of Virgi 
1624. z 

Shakespeare is naturally more fully represg 
ed than any other author. “The Troilus,” § 
issue, is one of the few quartos lacking {qgeRKELEY . 


ni 


ONTGOMER 
American fF 











the great Folger collection. Said the catalog oF wana 

“This is an uncut first as it was issued and California . 

the only true quarto of Shakespeare publis 

during his lifetime than h i + MARVEY G2 
g as survived in qf paintings. 


condition. It contains the famous Prolog 
wherein there is a prophecy so remarkable speRN BURF 


so startling to collectors today that it may§ i” We 
repeated after more than three century LA 
‘And beleeve this, that when hee (Sh aot 


peare) is gone, and his Commedies out of 
you will scramble for them.” A_ book-logos ANGEL 


J es ° 7 : i 
who would have taken this advice and 5 ONE y 















chased Shakespeare quartos when they wa scapes. M: 
issued would have left to his descenday ee 
| a priceless heritage.” Memorial 
Kleitsch. : 
Joint ex! 
Shakespeare’s Poems, $2,750} Donald W: 
A copy of the first collected edition been 
Shakespeare’s poems, dated 1640, sold at a a ton 
tion at Sotheby’s, London, for $2,750, | NICHOLS 
contained Droeshout’s noted engraving — 
Shakespeare, one of the two portraits regal prints, liv 
ed as authentic. A copy of the second fd 
edition of Shakespeare’s plays brought $1,7PR0CKER 4 
| * tions of : 
ee . - . 
Vanity Fair’ Brings $590 }uzrorn 
The two day sale of Thomas Hatton’s of een 
lection of books by modern authors, whig Forbes. ‘ 
| took place at Sotheby’s London, realized foowe’ 
total of $18,777. A set of Thackeray Etchings 
| “Vanity Fair,” 1847-48, in the original pa on 
in wrappers, with all advertisements, brougl etchings, 
$590. ARTS—"' 
, school ¢ 
Etchings, 
Etchings 
VOISIEE 
RT Pp RICES eC 
é . WADSWOK 
tion of 
CU t | EI J | SILVERMI 
5: Small 
The One and Only Complete Work on the 
Pricing of Pictures, Drawings, Engravings ]}//BRARY 
and Prints Joseph 
(Minass' 

NEW VOLUME NOW READY ican we 
VOLUME X (New Series) covering the es 

Sale Season 1930-31: Part A—Paintings G “ALLE! 

and Drawings, $8.50 net. Part B— cher. -Ji 

Engravings and Etchings, $8.50 net. Washing 

COMPLETE VOLUME yr 
Parts A and B bound together, $15.00 net. Pohl, C 
Art Prices Current includes records of sculptu: 
sales conducted by the leading English sale MEMO1 
rooms (both London and provincial) and its sou 
by the Anderson Galleries, New York. 

The Times—‘The function of Art Prices | SOCIETY 
Current is to record and not to comment, of Rus 
and this it does very well. The two sections 
are separately indexed, and a startling inno Byrgy y 
vation has been introduced into these two work. 
already very elaborate indices—the price 
realized is given in each entry. It is a great | 
convenience to have the two sections in | 7ELFAII 
separate volumes, for picture dealing and —Jan. 
print dealing are two very different call- Americ 
ings. Not the least advantage of this pub- 
lication is that it is well up to date for Pupp 4, 
it reports sales up to August last when Thornt 
the season closed; while the ‘List of 
Sales’ at the beginning of each volume is 
much more thoroughly done than hitherto. = 2 
Send for specimen pages and descriptive Intern: 
prospectus giving details of back volumes — 
to: an.: 
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Montgomery, Ala. 
ONTGOMERY ART MUSEUM—Jan.: Early 
American portraits. 

Berkeley, Cal. 
BERKELEY ART MUSEUM—Jan.: Soviet post- 
ers; water colors, Bella Rahtjen. LA CASA 
DE MANANA—Jan.: Printmakers Society of 
California Annual. 
Hollywood, Cal. 


BurvEY GALLERIES—Jan.: Old and modern 


paintings. 

Laguna Beach, Cal. 
ERN BURFORD GALLERIES—Jan.: Oils, Mar- 
jan K, Wachtel; etchings, Arthur Millier. 


La Jolla, Cal. 
A JOLLA ART ASSOCIATION—Jan.: Etchings 
and monotypes, Mrs. Cora Smith. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

08 ANGELES MUSEUM—Jan.: Four one-man 
shows; international photographic exhibition. 
FRANK AINSLIE GALLERIES—Jan.: Land- 
scapes, Maurice Braun. DALZELL-HATFIELD 
GALLERIES—Jan.: Old and modern paintings. 
STENDAHL AMBASSADOR GALLERIES—Jan.: 
Memorial exhibition of paintings, Joseph 
Kleitsch. NEW STENDAHL GALLERIES—Jan.: 
Joint exhibition, Morgan Russell and Mac- 
Donald Wright. 


Pasadena, Cal. 


PASADENA ART INSTITUTE—Jan.: 5th Annual 
exhibition by California artists. GRACE 
NICHOLSON GALLERIES—Jan.: Still-lifes, J. 
Henry Sharp; etchings, Arthur Millier, Mildred 
Rackley; oils, Hans Paap; modern Japanese 
prints, living masters; engravings (A. F. A.). 


Sacramento, Cal. 


ROCKER ART GALLERY—Jan. 1-25: Reproduc- 
tions of stained glass windows. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
'ALIFORNIA PALACE OF THE LEGION OF 
HONOR—To Jan. 14: Paintings and drawings, 
Boris Deutsch; oils and water colors, Helen 
Forbes. To Jan. 25: Retrospective exhibition 
work, Arthur B. Davies (A. F. A.). M. H. DE- 
YOUNG MEMORIAL MUSEUM—To Jan. 5: 
Etchings and textiles, Mary Coulter. Jan.: 
Etchings, Roi Partridge; contemporary Ger- 
man prints; international photographic salon: 
etchings, Eugene Higgins. GALERIE BEAUX 
ARTS—To Jan. 16: Sculpture by Mexican 
school children. S. € G. GUMP—Jan. 4-23: 
Etchings, Meryon. ART CENTER—To Jan. 9: 
Etchings and water colors, Gene Kloss. COUR- 
VOISIER GALLERIES—Jan.: Etchings and fine 


prints. 
Hartford, Conn. 
WADSWORTH ATHENEUM—Jan. 3-17: Exhibi- 
tion of paintings by Hartford Salamagundians. 


Norwalk, Conn. 

SILVERMINE TAVERN GALLERIES—To Jan. 

5: Small paintings and prints. 
Washington, D. C. 

LIBRARY OF CONGRESS—Jan.: Lithographs, 
Joseph Pennell; oriental books and bindings 
(Minassian collection); Drake collection Amer- 
ican wood-engravings. UNITED STATES NA- 
TIONAL MUSEUM (Smithsonian Institution) — 
Jan, 4-31: Etchings, Beatrice Levy. CORCORAN 
GALLERY—To Jan. 10: Drawings, Eugene Spei- 
cher. Jan.: 41st Annual exhibition Society of 
Washington Artists. SEARS ROEBUCK € CO. 
GALLERIES—Jan.: Etchings, E. T. Hurley 
and Charles Dahlgreen; paintings, Hugo D. 
Pohl, Charles A. Aiken, Antonio Martino, soap 
sculpture, stained glass and bronzes. PHILLIPS 
MEMORIAL GALLERY—Jan.: Modern art and 
its sources; recent work, Harold Weston. 


Wilmington, Del. 


SOCIETY OF FINE ARTS—Jan. 10-31: Exhibition 
of Russian art. 


Atlanta, Ga. 

HIGH MUSEUM OF ART—Jan.: Exhibition of 

work, nationally known photographers. 
Savannah, Ga. 

TELFAIR ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
—Jan, 7-28: Modern Oil Paintings, French and 
American (A. F. A.) 

Bloomington, III. 

ART ASSOCIATION—Jan. 7-28: Tlustrations, 

Thornton Oakley (A. F. A.). 


Chicago, IIl. 

ART INSTITUTE—To Jan. 15: Mexican Arts 
iA. F. A.); Russian ikons. To Jan. 24: 3rd 
nternational Exhibition lithography and wood- 
seereving. ARTHUR ACKERMANN € SON— 
Cana Old English aquatints. ARTS CLUB OF 
; CAGO—Jan. 4-16: Paintings, Picasso, Du- 
——e CARSON PIRIE SCOTT &€ CO.—Jan.: 
aintings, J. Theodore Johnson; Old English 
praatinte. CHICAGO GALLERIES ASSOCIA- 
Le van.: Group Show. 0’BRIEN ART GAL- 
= se—To Jan. 15: Paintings of Mexico, 

rman Murphy. PALETTE & CHISEL CLUB— 
+ 15: Recent oils, water colors and 
on Louis Weiner. CHESTER H. JOHN- 

i GALLERIES—Jan.: Old and modern mas- 


Great Calendar of U. S. and Canadian Exhibitions 


Decatur, IIl. 

INSTITUTE OF CIVIC ARTS—Jan. 3-25: Con- 
temporary American oil paintings (A. F. A.). 
Springfield, III. 

SPRINGFIELD ART ASSOCIATION—Jan.: Col- 
lection from Noonan-Kocian Galleries. 

Evansville, Ind. 

SOCIETY OF FINE ARTS AND HISTORY— 
Jan. 4-18: “Chicago Painters’ (A. F. A.). 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE—Jan.: Paint- 
ings, drawings, prints, Lizzie Bliss collection. 

Jan. 11-30: Small soap sculpture. 
Richmond, Ind. 

ART ASSOCIATION—Jan.: Sculpture and pot- 
tery exhibits; paintings, Lawrence McConaha. 
Des Moines, Ia. 

ASSOCIATION OF FINE ARTS—Jan.: Loan ex- 
hibition by members. YOUNKER TEA ROOM 
GALLERIES—Jan.: Paintings, Grace F. Evans 

and Virginia French (Iowa Artists.). 
Dubuque, Ia. 

ART ASSOCIATION—Jan.: Paintings, Adrian 

Dornbush and Fergus Cooper. 
Louisville, Ky. 

SPEED MEMORIAL MUSEUM—Jan.: Kentucky 
and So. Indiana artists. 

New Orleans, La. 

ISAAC DELGADO MUSEUM OF ART—Jan. 3-27: 
Paintings, W. C. Emerson. Jan. 3-20: Paintings 
of South, Margaret Law (Art Assoc. of New 


Orleans.) . 
Portland, Me. 


SWEAT MEMORIAL ART MUSEUM—Jan.: Paint- 
ings, contemporary American artists (Roerich 


Museum). 
Baltimore, Md. 

MUSEUM OF ART—Jan. 4-Feb. 15: 30th Car- 
negie International (foreign section). MARY- 
LAND INSTITUTE—Jan. 5-29: Prints from 
Old Masters. PURNELL GALLERIES—Jan.: 


Etchings. 
Amherst, Mass. 

AMHERST COLLEGE—Jan. 11-24: Society of 
American Etchers’ Rotary (A. F. A.). 

Andover, Mass. 

ADDISON GALLERY OF AMERICAN ART— 
Jan. 7-Feb. 1: Graphic processes illustrated 
(A. F. A.); paintings, James Chapin, F. 
Frieseke; drawings, American artists. 

Boston, Mass. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—Jan.: Exhibition of 
Ross collection; sporting prints; modern French 
paintings (Spaulding collection). BOSTON ART 
CLUB—Jan. 13-30: Contemporary water colors. 
CASSON GALLERIES—Jan.: Paintings, Ogden 
Pleissner. DOLL € RICHARDS—To Jan. 12: 
Water colors, Charles Hopkinson. GUILD OF 
BOSTON ARTISTS—Jan, 4-16: Sculpture, Kath- 
erine Lane. GOODSPEED’S BOOKSHOP—Jan. 
4-30: Original drawings and manuscripts, John 
Ruskin. GRACE HORNE’S GALLERY—Jan.: 
Miscellaneous paintings and water colors. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

FOGG ART MUSEUM—To Jan. 10: Architectural 
drawings, Walter Cope. 

Hingham Center, Mass. 

PRINT CORNER—Jan.: Recent etchings, Andre 
Smith. 

Northampton, Mass. 

SMITH COLLEGE MUSEUM—Jan. 6-20: Mexican 
Arts (Delphic Studios). 

Wellesley, Mass. 

FARNSWORTH MUSEUM—To Jan. 15: Paintings, 
Gertrude Magee. PANCOAST GALLERY—Jan.: 
Paintings; New England prints. 

Worcester, Mass. 

WORCESTER ART MUSEUM—Jan. Japanese 
prints and _ textiles. 

Flint, Mich. 

INSTITUTE OF ARTS—Jan. 5-27: Modern paint- 
ing from Phillips Memorial Gallery (A. F. A.). 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

ART ASSOCIATION—Jan.: Paintings, Jean Jac- 
ques Pfister; Stehli prints. PUBLIC LIBRARY— 
Jan. 3-25: Piranesi etchings (A. F. A.). 

Muskegon, Mich. 

HACKLEY GALLERY OF FINE ARTS—Jan.: 

Loan collection Italian paintings. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

INSTITUTE OF ARTS—Jan.: Japanese brocades 
XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries: Japanese prints; 
annual American exhibition of paintings. 

Jackson, Miss. 

MISSISSIPPI ART ASSOCIATION—Jan. 1-24: 

Washington (D. C.) Landscape Cub. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

KANSAS CITY ART INSTITUTE—Jan.: Decora- 
tive screens, McMorris; water colors, Paul 
Gill. ALDEN GALLERIES—Jan. 4-17: Early 
Western American prints. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
CITY ART MUSEUM—Jan. 15-Feb. 14: Dutch 
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Masters, genre, landscape and still life. NEW- 
HOUSE GALLERIES—Jan.: 18th Century Eng- 


lish portraits. 
Lincoln, Neb. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA—Jan. 3-25: Water 
colors in Modern Idiom (A, F. A.). 


Manchester, N. H. 


CURRIER GALLERY OF ART—Jan.: Paintings 
by pupils of Prof. Cizek; oils, Charles Aiken; 
American miniatures (Ehrich Galleries, N. Y.). 


Montclair, N. J. 


MONTCLAIR ART MUSEUM—Jan.: Memorial 
exhibition of Henri paintings; water colors of 
Nevada, Mildred G. Burrage. 


Newark, N. J. 


NEWARK MUSEUM—Jan.: Modern American 
paintings and sculpture; Jaehne collection of 
Japanese art. 


Santa Fe, N. M. 


MUSEUM OF NEW MEXICO—Jan.: Tibetan Ban- 
ners (Roerich Museum). 


Albany, N. Y. 


ALBANY INSTITUTE OF HISTORY AND ART— 
Jan.: Paintings, Gerrit Beneker and Athenia 
Hastings; pottery. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BROOKLYN MUSEUM—Jan.: Drawings and 
water colors, Albert H. Sonn. GRANT STU- 
DI0os—Jan. 6-20: Paintings, Marie Trommer. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY—Jan: One hundred 
fine prints (College Art Assoc.). Jan. 4-30: 
Greco-Buddhic heads (College Art Assoc.). 


Elmira, N. Y. 


ARNOT ART GALLERY—Jan.: Paintings from 
Summer exhibition National Arts Club 
(A. F. A.). 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY—To Jan. 9: Colored wood- 

cuts, Ernest Watson. 
New York, N. Y. 

METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART—(82nd St. & 
Fifth Ave.)—Jan.: Chinese court robes; Jap- 
anese textiles; early woodcuts; early New York 
silver; room from Alexandria, Va. ACKER- 
MANN & SON (50 East 57th St.)—Jan.: Old 
English coaching prints. AINSLEE GALLER- 
IES (Waldorf-Astoria Hotel)—Jan.: Exhibition 
of paintings. AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS 
AND LETTERS (Broadway at 156th St.)— 
Jan.: Memorial exhibition work, Paul W. Bart- 
lett. AMERICAN ART GALLERIES (30 East 
57th St.)—Jan. 2-23: Water colors and draw- 
ings Old Spain, Vernon Howe Bailey. AN 
AMERICAN GROUP (Barbizon-Plaza Hotel)— 
Jan. 4-31: Paintings, Chuzo Tamotzu. AN 
AMERICAN PLACE (509 Madison Ave.)—To 
Feb. 11: New paintings, Georgia O’Keefe; new 
photographs. AMERICAN FOLK ART GAL- 
LERY (113 West 13th St.)—Permanent: Early 
American paintings in oil; water colors on 
velvet and glass. FINE ARTS BLDG. (215 
West 57th St.)—To Jan. 20: 41st Annual 
exhibition by members Nat'l Assoc. Women 
Painters and Sculptors. ART CENTER (65 
East 56th St.)—Jan. 4-16: Wood-blocks, Charles 
W. Smith. AVERELL HOUSE (142 E. 53rd 
St.)—Jan.: Art for the Garden. BABCOCK 
GALLERIES (5 East 57th St.)—Jan.: Paint- 
ings, water colors and etchings, American ar- 
tists. BALZAC GALLERIES (449 Park Ave.) 
—Jan. 5-19: Still lifes and flower paintings. 
A. Manievich. BARNARD CLUB (221 West 
57th St.)—Jan. 11-26: Paintings, Howard B. 
Spencer. JOHN BECKER GALLERY (520 Mad- 
ison Ave.)—Jan. 4-31: Miniatures in gouache 
and oil, Jean Hugo. BELMONT GALLERIES 
(576 Madison Ave.) —Permanent: Exhibition of 
Old Masters. BOEHLER & STEINMEYER 
(Ritz-Carlton Hotel)—Jan.: Old Masters. 
BROWNELL-LAMBERTSON GALLERIES (106 
East 57th St.)—Jan. 4-16: Screens by Euro- 
pean and American artists. BRUMMER GAL- 
LERIES (55 East 57th St.)—Jan.: Potteries, 
Artigas. FRANS BUFFA & SON (58 West 57th 
St.) —Jan.: Paintings, William H. Singer, Jr. 
and Jacob Dooyewaard. D. B. BUTLER € CO. 
(116 East 57th St.)—Jan.: Mezzotints. CAZ- 
DELBO GALLERIES (561 Madison Ave.)— 
Jan. 1-15: Etchings and drawings modern 
French masters. RALPH M. CHAIT (600 Mada- 
ison Ave.)—Jan.: Chinese porcelains. CONTEM- 
PORARY ARTS (12 East 10th St.)—To Jan. 
9: Group exhibition, water colors, monotypes 
and drawings. CONTEMPORARY GALLERIES 
(2506 Davidson Ave. Bx.)—To Jan. 15: Ex- 
hibition paintings and prints. CALO ART GAL- 
LERY (128 West 49th St.)—Jan.: Paintings. 
American and foreign artists. DELPHIC STU- 
DIOS (9 East 57th St.)—Jan. 4-18: Paintings. 
Alice Riddle Kindler; woodcuts, James Lesesne 
Wells. DEMOTTE GALLERIES (25 East 78th 
St.)—Jan. 9-Feb. 9: Coptic tapestries. DOWN- 
TOWN GALLERY (113 West 13th St.)—Jan. 
5-24: Recent work, Alexander Brook. DUD- 
ENSING GALLERIES (5 East 57th St.)—To 
Jan. 10: “Portraits of Young People” (Co‘lege 
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Art Assoc.). 
(20 West 
Woodstock artists. 


COLLEGE ART ASSOCIATION 
58th St.)—Jan. 2-16: Paintings, 
DURAND-RUEL GALLER- 
JES (12 East 57th St.)—Jan. 4-25: Pastels 
and gouaches, Degas and Pissarro. EHRICH 
GALLERIES (36 East 57th St.)—Jan.: Paint- 
ings, Old Masters; antique English furniture. 
FERARGIL GALLERIES (63 East 57th St.)— 
To Jan. 9: Paintings, Mrs. John Mead Howells. 
Jan. 4-16: Racing subjects. Pierre Dubaut;: 
watercolors and sculpture, Austin and Hannah 
Mecklen. Jan. 11-30: Paintings and draw- 
ings, Robert Spencer. FIFTEEN GALLERY (37 
West 57th St.)—Jan. 4-16: Paintings and 
water colors, Donald Olyphant. PASCAL M. 
GATTERDAM (145 West 57th. St.)—VJan.: Old 
and modern masters. G. R. D. STUDIO (58 
West 55th St.)—To Jan. 9: Paintings, Joseph 
Hochfeld, Josef Lenhard, William Simon. Jan. 
11-23: Paintings by THIRD NEW GROUP. 
GALLERY 144 WEST 18TH STREET—Jan. 2- 
15: Tempora paintings, Charles Schlein. Jan. 
9-30: 9 American landscapes of note. Jan. 
16-29: Paintings, Milton Avery. GRAND CEN- 
TRAL GALLERIES (15 Vanderbilt Ave.)— 
Jan. 5-16: Paintings, Frederick M. Grant. 
GROLIER CLUB (47 East 60th St.)—To Jan. 
15: Washington bicentenary exhibition paint- 
ings and memorabilia. HARLOW MCDONALD 
€ CO. (667 Fifth Ave.)—Jan.: Engravings and 
etchings, old and modern masters. MARIE 
HARRIMAN GALLERIES (61 East 57th St.) — 
Jan. 4-31: Paintings, Walt Kuhn. GALLERY 
OF P. JACKSON HIGGS (32 East 57th St.)— 
Jan.: Old Masters. EDOUARD JONAS GAL- 
LERIES (9 East 56th St.)—Permanent: French 
XVIIIth century paintings, furniture and works 
of art; paintings, Iwan Choultse. FREDERICK 
KEPPEL € CO. (16 East 57th St.)—Jan.: 
Engravings and etchings, Old Masters; color 
prints. THOMAS KERR (Frances Bldg. 5th 
Ave. & 53rd St.)—-Works of art, tapestries and 
furniture. KLEEMANN-THORMAN GALLER- 
JES (575 Madison Ave.)—Jan.: Etchings and 
prints, old and modern. KLEINBERGER GAL- 
LERIES (12 East 54th St.)—Jan.: Old Mas- 
ters. M. KNOEDLER € CO. (14 East 57th 
St.)—Jan. 4-16: Portraits, Philip de Laszlo. 
KRAUSHAAR GALLERY (680 Fifth Ave.)— 
To Jan. 20: Lithographs and posters, Toulouse- 
Lautrec. J. LEGER & SON (695 Fifth Ave.) — 
Jan.: English portraits and landscapes of XVIIth 
century. L’ELAN GALLERIES (50 East 52nd 
St.)—To Jan. 10: Modern French and American 
paintings. LEGGETT STUDIO GALLERY (Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel)—Jan. 7-Feb. 1: Flower 
paintings, Carle J. Blenner. JOHN LEVY GAL- 
LERIES—(1 East 57th St.)—To Jan. 9: Recent 
paintings, Aston Knight. JULIEN LEVY GAL- 
LERIES—(602 Madison Ave.)—To Jan. 9: 
Photographs, Nadar and Eugene Atget. MAC- 
BETH GALLERY (15 East 57th St.) —To Jan. 
9: Maine Coast Towns by C. K. Chesterton. 
Jan. 11-23: Paintings of Vermont, Herbert 
Meyer. PIERRE MATISSE GALLERY (51 East 
57th St.)—Jan.: Selected French modern paint- 
ers and sculptors. MILCH GALLERIES (108 
West 57th St.)—Jan. 11-23: Paintings and 
etchings, S. Mittell Weber. METROPOLITAN 
GALLERIES (730 Fifth Ave.)—To Jan. 9: 
English portraits and landscapes. MONTROSS 
GALLERY (785 Fifth Ave.) —Jan. 4-16: Paint- 
ings, Robert Hallowell. MORTON GALLERIES 
(127 East 57th St.)—Jan. 4-18: Paintings, Mil- 
dred Crooks, Isabel Mongaya. MUSEUM OF 
FRENCH ART (22 East 60th St.)—Jan. 13- 
Feb. 14: Loan exhibition, Fantin-Latour. MU- 
SEUM OF IRISH ART (Barbizon Hotel)—Jan.: 
Paintings and sculpture, Irish artists. MU- 
SEUM OF MODERN ART (730 Fifth Ave.)— 
To Jan. 27: Works of Diego Rivera. NA- 
TIONAL ARTS CLUB (15 Gramercy Park)— 
Jan, 7-30: Members Annual exhibition of paint- 
ing and sculpture. NEWHOUSE GALLERIES 
(22 East 57th St.)—Jan.: Decorative portraits 
and landscapes. ARTHUR U. NEWTON GAL- 
LERIES—(4 East 56th St.)—Jan.: English 
landscapes. PAINTERS € SCULPTORS GAL- 


LERY (22 East 11th St.)—Jan.: “Hungarian- | 


Americans’. PEARSON GALLERY OF SCULP- 
TURE (545 Fifth Ave.)—Permanent: Exhibi- 
tion of bronze replicas antique sculpture. 


RALPH M. PEARSON STUDIO (10 East 53rd | 
Wall hangings and rugs de- | 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Forgotten | 


St.) —Permanent: 
signed by American artists. 
(42nd St. & Fifth Ave.)—Jan.: 
printmakers; Sidney L. Smith Memorial. REIN- 
HARDT GALLERIES (730 Fifth Ave.)—Jan.: 
Old Masters and 
American paintings. ROERICH MUSEUM (310 
Riverside Dr.)—Jan. 9-Feb. 9: 
anese paintings. JACQUES SELIGMANN ¢€ 
cO.—(3 East 5ist St.)—Permanent: Paintings, 
sculpture, tapestries. SCHULTHEIS GALLER- 
JES (142 Fulton St.)—Jan.: Paintings by Amer- 
ican and foreign artists. EZ. @€ A. SILBERMAN 
(133 East 57th St.)—Jan.: Old Masters and 
objects of art. MARIE STERNER GALLERY 
(9 East 57th St.) —Jan. 2-15: Paintings, Thelma 
Grosvenor. 
57th St.)—To Jan. 16: “Since Cezanne’’. 
DIEMEN GALLERIES 
Permanent: Collection of Old Masters. ° 
WEYHE (794 Lexington Ave.)—Jan. 4-23: 
Watercolors and lithographs, Mabel Dwight. 
WILDENSTEIN GALLERIES (647 Fifth Ave.) 
—Jan.: Paintings, Baroness Doblhoff. HOWARD 
YOUNG GALLERIES (634 Fifth Ave.)—Jan.: 


E 





contemporary French and | 


Modern Jap- | 


VALENTINE GALLERY (69 East | 
VAN | 
(21 East 57th St.)— | 


XVIIIth century English portraits and land- | 


scapes. 


Staten Island, N. 
INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND 


x 


SCIENCES—Jan.: | 


Small 
artists. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


MEMORIAL ART GALLERY—Jan.: Baroque ex- 

hibition; Oil paintings Modern Idiom (A. F. A.). 
H. BRODHEAD GALLERIES—Jan.: 
Oils, water colors and pastels, George H. Brod- 


GEORGE 


head. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—Jan.: 

Italian paintings; 

Akron, O. 

ART INSTITUTE—Jan.: 
of art. 


Cincinnati, O. 


ART MUSEUM—4Jan. 9-Feb. 15: Prints of 6 cén- 
“Life of the 
TRAXEL ART CO.—Jan. 4-16: Por- 
traits and paintings, Mrs. Charles Verity Hook. 


turies. To Jan. 14: Durer's 


Virgin”’. 


Cleveland, O. 


MUSEUM OF ART—To Jan. 15: Sculpture, Carl 


paintings and sculpture Staten Island 


Contemporary 
design piracy exhibit. 


Grand Central School 










Bethlehem, Pa. 


LEHIGH UNIVERSITY—Jan. 4-18: 

Wales; “Fifty Prints of the Year.’ 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM OF ART—( 
mount) Jan.: Collections of the museum: 
nishings and paintings from Powel Hous! 
(Memorial Hall)—Jan. 5-31: Oriental and 4 
orative arts collection; prints XIXth and xys 
centuries. (69th Street Branch)—Jan, 4-9 
Indian art of North and South America. Pq] 
DELPHIA ART ALLIANCE—Jan. 4-24: Expo 
tion of Indian Tribal Arts. PRINT CLUB—Jq 
4-23: Loan exhibition of Pennell prints (BR 
lard Collection). 


Providence, R. I. 

FAUNCE HOUSE ART GALLERY—Jan, 11.93 
Water colors by Americans (College Art Assoc) 
RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN—Jq 


18-Feb. 6: Modern Catalan paintings. TILDEy. 
THURBER CO.—Jan. 


Oils, Orlan 


Milles. BUILDING ARTS EXHIBIT—Jan. 1- man. , 
15: “Audac” exhibition (A. F. A.). Memphis, Tenn. 
Columbus, O. BROOKS MEMORIAL ART 


GALLERY OF FINE ARTS—Jan.: Circuit exhibi- 
tion oils by Americans (Art Institute Chicago). 


Dayton, O. 
ART INSTITUTE—To Jan. 12: Paintings, 
Whorf. 
Toledo, O. 


MUSEUM OF ART—To Jan. 5: 
Chickasha, Okla. 


OKLAHOMA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN—ZJan. 6-27: 
East* Indian Water colors (A. F. A.). 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
NAN 
ings, George Ford Morris. 


Portland, Ore. 


ART ASSOCIATION—Jan.: Water colors by Amer- 


icans, (College Art Assoc.). 
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Dutch Masters. 


SHEETS STUDIO GALLERY—Jan.: 





& CONOMY—Prices that will amaze you in both rooms 
and restaurant. Two room suites as low as $125.00. 
Four room suites as low as $225.00 


SAVE RENT WITHOUT SACRIFICE 


ee Huareltolel 


7o™st.—— BROADWAY 
PHONE-ENDICOTT 92-8400 -NEW YORK CIT 





Spanish paintings; Rodin sculpture (Co 


Dallas, Tex. 

anaes Club; Mestrovie drawings. 
Walter Bailey. 

Fort Worth, Tex. 

MUSEUM OF ART—Jan. 


1931 (A. F. A.). 

Houston, Tex. 

Paint- 
porary painting and sculpture members Gran 
Central Galleries. 
Mezzotints, Schwertner; 


[Continued on page 31.] 
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OURTESY predominates amid surroundings most cheer- 


ful and homey. Unexcelled service rendered by the 
same management for 25 years. 


OMFORT that is assured by spacious rooms 


high ceilings, huge closets, and outside 


baths. Artistically decorated and furnished, 
in suites of 1-2-3-4 rooms. 


ONVENIENCE—Located just one 
block from Express Subway stop at 
72nd St. 
Square, ten from Grand Central and 
fifteen from Wall Street. Fifth Avenue 
buses and surface cars pass the corner. 


ll 


Five minutes from Times 
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renter. 


8-23: Paintings, dray. 
ings, Albert Sterner; etchings, Arthur Heintzg. 


MUSEUM—Jan; 
Art Assoc.); Boston School work (A. F, A): 


PUBLIC ART GALLERY—Jan.: Ohio Water Colo; 


HIGHLAND PARR 
SOCIETY OF ARTS—Jan.: Mexico paintings} 


5-Feb. 5: Paintings? 
National Academy of Design Winter exhibitioy 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—Jan. 10-24: Contem-? 


HERZOG GALLERIES—Jan.; 
Georg Jensen, Hané- 
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* ze St Louis Art Center 
jan, 4-95 St. Louis is to have a great art training 






enter. This center, with Washington Uni- 
sity as the focal point, will include when 
resent plans culminate: Bixby Hall, home of 
ne School of Fine Arts, completed in 1923; 
ana tvens Hall for the School of Architecture, 
— ow under construction; and a Museum of 
188, deal Architecture and Archeology. Thus St. 
 Heintelh wis art lovers are rapidly bringing into 
ality their dream of making Washington 
UM—Jan.Wniversity one of the greatest centers of art 
4. F. a) fraining in the country. 
Bixby Hall was completed in 1923 and has 
boy Colotkince housed the extensive activities of the 
paintinggfchool of Fine Arts. Givens Hall was com- 
nenced last November. The museum will come 
ato being sometime in the future. Givens 





+UB—J; 
rints (Ball 



















Paintings, s : 
exhibitionall, when completed, will comprise an ar- 


hitectural library, exhibition galleries and suf- 
: Contemficient drafting rooms, lecture rooms and of- 


ers Gran 
ES—Tampees to accommodate 250 students. Joseph B. 


on, Hand(oivens donated $300,000 for the erection of 
he building as a memorial to his father and 

mother. Other gifts by Mr. Givens are an 
zs ndowment fund of $100,000 for maintenance 

|; Send a trust fund of $450,000, which, with 
Wioiifnterest and principal plus additional gifts 
totalling $1,500,000, will be used for scholar- 


eer- ips and future developments. Mr. Givens’ 
the fonations have drawn already an anonymous 
nft of $250,000 which will be utilized for other 
purposes than construction. 
The late W. K. Bixby, famed as an art 
Ooms fonnoisseur, had been one of the most liberal 
“ benefactors of Washington University. Be- 
Side Breen 1899 and 1923 his gifts totaled $600, 
ied, 00, including $250,000 in 1927 for Bixby Hall. 
At various times Mr. Bixby also gave col- 
fections of paintings, rare books and art 
pbjects, amounting to more than 2,000 items, 
one fmany of them said to be priceless. 
The museum will provide a research center 
p at where the students will be able, through paint- 
mes lings, sculpture, prints, plaster casts, replicas 















and other works of art, to study examples and 
illustration of all periods of art development. 
Here will be brought together many of the 
university’s treasures, now housed in the 
City Art Museum of St. Louis. These works, 
many of them gifts by such friends of the 
university as Charles Parsons, Dr. Malvern B. 
Clopton, N. C. Chapman and William K. 
Bixby, will give a survey of wide scope of the 
important fields and periods of cultural his- 
tory, ancient, classic, renaissance and modern 
rt are well represented. 


Sterne’s New School 


Maurice Sterne has enlarged the curriculum 
fof his new school, opened this Winter at 114 
ast 57th Street, New York, to include an 
Tefternoon class in drawing and painting. The 
hool, now numbering about 40 pupils, was 
ormed in response to a widespread demand 
pn the Part of both students and professionals 
or instruction in Sterne’s methods of drawing, 
odelling and color harmony. So far no class 
n actual modelling has been organized, but 
here 1s a sharp differentiation made in the 
eaching of drawing as applied to sculpture and 
prawing as applied to painting. 
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Appreciation 


The creation of appreciation of the fine arts 
by development of the instinctive artistic | 
sensibilities of children, apparently has be- | 
come one of the major objectives of American 
museums. Elizabeth Alberti, head of the edu- 
cational department at the Worcester Art 
Museum, writing on the art of the child in 
the museum’s Bulletin, says: 

“The child, by nature of his being primi- 
tive, has an emotional rather than a statisti- 
cal interest in art. He is unprejudiced and 
possesses a greater receptivity than the adult 
who has preconceived notions of how things 
‘should’ be. Being unspoiled by ‘education’ 
he has natural feeling for those qualities which 
are pleasing in the visual world. These he 
shares with the master artist who retains al- 
ways his childlike wonder at the universe. 

“He is encouraged to visualize his idea in 
its entirety before placing it on paper. The 
child then works with deliberation and final- 
ity. In doing this he develops without effort 
the invaluable habit of making decisions 
promptly and surely. There are no ‘sketchy’ 
lines and there is no retouching in this method, 
but virility, strength and self-reliance. 

“Because of its clarity and definition, primi- 
tive art is more understood by the child than 
the subtle art of a highly developed culture. 
The latter confuses him and tends to dis- 
courage him as being far beyond his ability, 
whereas the former gives him a feeling of 
kinship with its creator.” 


Snell’s 1932 Tour 


Henry B. Snell, always seeking something 
new for his European Summer art classes, has 
discovered Diirnstein, on’ the Danube, where 
his pupils will paint for) about three weeks 


during the coming summer. As a_ furthe: 
feature, about two weeks will also be spent 
in Cracow, the ancient capital of Poland. 


A Review of the Field in Art Education 








Such an unusual combination of picturesque 
contrasts will provide a choice of subjects 
not generally found in a single summer tour. 

Diirnstein, abounding ip sketchable material 
at every outlook, is located in the charming 
Wachau district of the Danube, between the 
towns of Krems and Melk, almost equally 
picturesque. It was in the old castle of Diirn- 
stein that Richard the Lion Hearted was found 
by his faithful minstrel Blondel, who had 
searched all Europe in quest of his imprisoned 
king. 

Travelers have said that market day 
scenes about the old square surrounding the 
antique Guild Hall in Cracow, are unforget- 
table and almost make painters of all visi- 
tors. 

The itinerary of Mr. Snell’s painting class 
will include a visit to the International Art 
Exposition at Venice, an invitation to Prof. 
Cisek’s studio in Vienna, where his most re- 
markable design work with children has at- 
tracted world wide recognition; a visit to 
Prague to enjoy the Czechoslovakian color; 
and a visit to the galleries of Dresden and 
Paris. Mr. Snell’s art class will be under the 
direction of Mr. Boyd, who has managed his 
European classes for a number of years. Full 
information can be obtained at 724 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 
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The ST. LOUIS SCHOOL 
of FINE ARTS 


Washington University 


Painting, 
Commercial 
Magazine Iilus- 
Interior Decora- 
Design, Costume, 
Weaving, Book-Binding, 
Leather, Metal, Pottery 
and China, Composition, 
Perspective, Anatomy, 
Etehing, History of Art. 


Drawing, 
Modeling, 
Design, 
tration, 
tion, 


Fall Term begins 
September 21, 193! 
For catalog write E. H. 
Wuerpel, Director, 
Room 110, Washington 
| aaa St. Louis, 
0. 


METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 


58 W. 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 
Michel Jacobs, Director 


Author of The Art of Color and 
Art of Composition (Dynamic Symmetry) 


CLASSES IN SESSION 


ENROLL NOW 


MICHEL JACOBS will take a limited num- 
ber of students under his personal 
supervision 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION, LIFE, 
PORTRAIT, POSTER, FABRIC, DESIGN, 
COSTUME DESIGN, AND INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


Latest Teaching Methods 

| Send for Catalog A. D. 
ABBOTT SCHOOL OF FINE AND 
COMMERCIAL ART 


Winter Session 


September 15 to June 15 
Register now 


1624 H Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


A. ARCHIPENKO 
ECOLE D’ART 


SCULPTURE - PAINTING 
DRAWING 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
Summer in Woodstock 
316 West 57th St. N. Y. City 





»>AIN 


CAPRI, ITALY 
LESTER STEVENS 


Summer of 1932 
Prices From $375 and Upwards 


for information address 


LESTER STEVENS, Rockport, 


XAVIER . b.BHRILE 
DRAWING - PRINTING 
STILL LIFE- ETCHING 


SPECIAL SUNDAY CLASSES — 


Mass. 


PRIVATE ART SCHOOL 
PORTRAIT- LIFE CLASSES 
LANDSCAPE PRINTING 


APPLY. 7 WEST 14 STREET BYCITY 
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IFORN 





ARTS == CRAF wn 


SPRING TERM: JAN. 4 to MAY 7 


Courses leading the 


to Bachelor's degree in 
Fine Arts, Applied Arts, and Art Education. 
Climate permits comfortable study through- 
out the entire year. State-accredited. 


Write for illustrated catalog “‘D”’ 


F. H. MEYER, Director 
Broadway at College Ave., Oakland, Calif. 


WILMINGTON 


ACADEMY OF ART 

WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
Stanley M. Arthurs Douglas Duer 
Ida Evelyn Macfarlane Gayle P. Hoskins 
M. A. Renzetti Frank E. Schoonover 
Andrew Doragh N. C. Wyeth 

Lucile Howard 
Henryette Stadelman Whiteside, Director 
Catalogue on request. 





WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 
24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 
Catalogue sent on request. 
H. STUART MICHIE, Principal 







SANTA BARBARA 
SCHOOL OF THE ARTS 


Santa Barbara, California 
Outdoor Landscape Class Throughout the 
Session 
Graphic, Decorative and Plastic Arts 


Session: October to May — 30 weeks 
Illustrated Catalogue 




























OF THE DETROIT SOCIETY 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
Accredited school; three and 
four year courses. Drawing, 
Painting, Modeling, Design, 
Illustration, Interior Decora- 
tion, Costume Design. New 
building. Mid-term opens 

January 4, 1932. 
53 Watsen St., Detroit, Mich. 












































E. A. GURRY, Dir. 


SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM 
OF FINE ARTS 


Drawing, painting, modeling, design, museum 
research, jewelry, metal work, illustration. 
Free use of galleries, collections and li- 
brary of Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
School and Traveling scholarships. 55th year. 
Catalog. BOSTON, MASS. 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
Chestnut and Jones Streets 
San Francisco 


Affiliated with the University of 
Spring term January 4th to May 
fessional and teachers’ courses of study in 
the fine and applied arts. 


Write for illustrated catalogue 
Lee F. Randolph, Director 


Art Academy 


California. 
13th. Pro 


of Cincinnati 
Founded in 1869 

Moderate tuition fees. Day 
and night classes. Pro- 
fessional training in fine 
and applied arts. Students 
have access to Museum and 
Library. Address Walter 
H. Siple, Director. 

Eden Park Cincinnati, 0. 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS | 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 



































The manufacturers and sellers of artists’ sup- 
plies can reach thousands of art students and 
professional artists through Tue Art Dicest. 





Fontainebleau 


The American Schools of Music and Fine 
Arts, located in the historic chateau of Fon- 
tainebleau, have received as a gift from the 
city of Fontainebleau a 99-year lease on a 
tract of land in the center of the town, on 
which a dormitory will be built. In addition 
to the gift of land, the French government 
further manifested its interest in the schools 
by contributing 600,000 francs toward the 
building fund. Amounts of equal size are be- 
ing raised by subscription by the French and 
American committees of the institution. The 
announcement was made by Walter Dam- 
rosch, president of the combined schools. 

Designed by Jacques Carlu, noted French 
architect and director of the School of Fine 
Arts, the new dormitory will be a’ modern 
building with classical lines. Besides living 
quarters for 70 students, it will contain a 
library, assembly and recreation rooms. Until 
completion of the building, the students will 
remain in the chateau, despite the fire hazard 
which was the main reason for the change. 

The founding of the American Schools of 
Music and Fine Arts, housed in the Belle 
Cheminee wing of the magnificent palace which 
served as a country seat of the French kings 
until the formation of the Republic, was an 
overture of friendship by France to the United 
States. Formed in 1923, they were an out- 
growth of the Art Training Center for Amer- 
ican soldiers in France, under the direction 
of Lloyd Warren. While the school is for Am- 
ericans only, the administration in France and 
the faculty is entirely French. Instruction is 
given by some of France’s foremost artists, 
among them Jean Despujols, Andre Strauss, 
Gaston Balande, Louis Lejeune, La Montagne 
Saint-Hubert, and Jacques Carlu, the director. 

Enrollment in the Fine Arts School last 
Summer was the largest in the history of the 
school. 


Scholarships Awarded 


Three scholarships granting a year’s study 
each in the Paris Ateliers of the New York 
School of Fine and Applied Art have been an- 
nounced. The Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt scholar- 
ship was awarded to David Kenneth Young 
of Buffalo, Wyo., a student in the Depart- 
ment of Interior Architecture and Decoration. 
Helen Depper of New York City, in the Depart- 
ment of Costume Design and Illustration, won 
the Mrs. Drury McMillen scholarship. To 
David Mode Payne of Fulton, Missouri, De- 
partment of Graphic Advertising and IIlustra- 
tion, went the Mary Lyttleton Wyatt scholar- 
ship. 

Miss Depper and Mr. Young will sail the 
latter part of January for the opening of the 
school year in Paris on Feb. 15. Mr. Payne 
goes abroad in June. The Frank Alvah Parsons 
Memorial Scholarship for one year of post- 
graduate study, which is given annually to 
further the ideals of the founder of the 
school will be announced in June. 

The Paris Ateliers were founded in the Place 
des Vosges some years ago by William M. 
Odom, who is now president of the school, 
They are situated in a romantic and historic 
section of Paris. Henry IV, in 1604, laid out 
the Place, (then called Place Royale), which 
reached the height of its splendor during the 


DESIRES ART POSITION 


Artist and teacher desires position teaching draw- 
ing and painting. Now employed permanently, 
eight years college teaching; available 1932. also 
summer position wanted. Address The Art ee. 
Box 600; 116 East 59th Street, New York City. 
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Oldest Fine Arts School (Twenty 
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Scotr C. Carpes, Fine Arts—and Assi 
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Scholarship. Placements. Enroll Now. : 
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OTIS ART INSTITUTE 
A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT 

THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, Califon 

Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced 

Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 

Date of entrance and period of study optional. 

genuine Art Spirit pervades this art school. II 

lustrated catalog upon request. 



































NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City. 40th Year 


Textile Designing, Fashion Illustration 
Interior Decoration & Architecture 
Life Class under J. Scott Williams 

Advanced Design under Lucian Bernhard 


Positions and orders filled 






1680 
Inv 























COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PatntinG, Interior Dae 
ORATION, DeEsIGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anpD CommerciaL Art, Pus. ScHoor Art. Lead 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Harotp L. Butier, Dean 












Syracusg, N. ¥, 












LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 

Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Painting, Sculpture, Teacher 
Uraining, Advertising Art, Illu- 
ration, Interior and _ Industrial 
Design. Term begins February 8. 
For illustrated catalog address 
tharlotte R. Partridge, Director 
dept. A.D., 758 No. Jefferson St. 
Milwaukee Wisconsin 


NAUM M. LOS 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SCULPTURE — DRAWING — PAINTING 
SPECIAL CLASSES IN MEDALLIC AR 
Constructive Anatomy 
Individual Instruction Day and Evenings 
Catalog on request " 
80 West 40th St. (Beaux Arts Studies), New York 
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Corcoran School of Art 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Tuition Free—Annual Entrance Fe 
$25.00—Day and Evening Classes 1 
Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Compost: 
tion and Anatomy. For information) 

and Prospectus, address 


MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Country ScHoot (Oren Att Year) 
Chester Springs, Chester County, Pa. 
(Twenty-six Miles Northwest of Philadelphia) 


Landseape, Life, Portraiture, Still Life, Decoration, 
IHustration, Sculpture 


RESIDENT INSTRUCTORS 
MODERN STUDIOS AND DORMITORIES 
WINTER SPORTS 


European Scholarships 
Write for particulars to 


ipvening 


ROY MILLER 
RESIDENT MANAGER 


D. 


Philadelphia School 


of Design for Women 


Oxpest SCHOOL oF ART 
AppLigp TO INDUSTRY IN AMERICA 


Founded 1844 


Industrial and Decorative Design 
Interior Decoration 
Illustration and Advertising Art 
Fashion Design and Illustration 
Painting in oil and water color 
Modeling, Jewelry 


Lectures on Cultural Subjects related to Art: 


History, Literature, Modern Languages 


Highly developed course for teachers of art in 


Public and Private Schools 
Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 


the School, 1930 Race Street] 


European Fellowships for Post-Graduate Study 


Residence Houses tor out ot town students 


Broad and Master Streets 


The TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL of FASHION 


Intensive Eight Months’ Winter Course 
Special Classes planned for Teachers 


classes at the new Parkway branch 


All phases from elementary to full 
mastery of costume design and illus- 
tration, textile and stage design 
taught in shortest time consistent 
with thoroughness. Day and Eve- 
ning courses. Sunday Nude Drawing 
and Painting Class. Incorporated un- 
der Regents. Certificates given on 
completion of course. Send for cir- 





cular D. 
1680 Broadway (near 52nd St.) New York 
Investigate Before Registering Elsewhere 





NOW! 


Tue Art Dicest, undoubtedly, is 
the one medium in America whereby 
the Summer art school or the di- 
rector of a Summer art class may 
reach, either directly or indirectly, 
the prospective student. 


In these days of depression, not 
much money can be spent in adver- 
tising. Every penny must count. 


Experience has indicated that most 
students make up their minds as to 
Summer art schools in January or 
February. 


Information as to rates for adver- 


tising in Tue Art Dicest will gladly 
be supplied by 


The ADVERTISING MANAGER 


The Art Digest 


116 EAST 59th STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 














reign of Louis XIII and the regency of Anne 
d’Autriche, at which time it grew to be the 
most fashionable part of Paris. Within the 
Place have lived such famous persons as Car- 
dinal Richelieu, the Duc de Chaulnes, Cardinal 
Mazarin, the famous Bishop Bossuet, and 
many other great personages of the XVIIth 
century; and later, in the XIXth, Victor Hugo, 
Théophile Gautier and Alphonse Daudet. The 


school building, No. 9, is the ancient Hotel de | 
Chaulnes, built for the Maréchal de France | 


during the reign of Louis XIII. 


Craftwork of Boys 


Hand made furniture and wood carvings 
from the Greenwich House workshops are be- 
ing shown at 444 Madison Avenue, New York 
City, during January. The experiment of 
training young boys under. early Florentine 
apprentice methods has been conducted by 
Victor Salvatore, sculptor, under the aus- 


pices of Greenwich House, of which Mrs. Mary | 


Simkhovitch is the head. 


The students are not charged for instruction | 
and many are placed with large firms or obtain | 


private commissions. According to Mrs. 
Simkhovitch, the school has two purposes. One 
is to develop a means of self-expression, es- 


pecially for foreign boys who have received | 
an inherited interest in fine handicraft; the | 
other is to develop an experiment in vo- | 


cational education. The training begins in 


childhood and very small boys work in the | 


stone-cutting and bronze-casting rooms and 
with wood carvers’ tools. 

Among the pieces exhibited are: a hand- 
carved mantle in Louis XIV style, a copy of a 
rare sunburst mirror, a French provincial 
desk, a carved table in Spanish Renaissance 
style, chests, small tables and book racks. 


Rollins College Growth 


For the sixth time the art department of Rol- 
lins College, Winter Park, Fla., has had to | 
move its quarters, the last being back to its | 
original building, now enlarged and rebuilt to | 


take care of the expanding facilities of the 
school. Increased enrollment is due in part, 
according to Ruby Warren Newby, the director, 
to the stimulating effect the opening of the 
Ringling School has had on art training in the 
state. From 22 students in its first year 
(1924-25), the Rollins enrollment has jumped 
to 175. 

Believing that a vital need of art students 
is the opportunity to see the works of pro- 
fessional artists, the department each year 
brings exhibitions to the school. George Pearse 
Ennis, Ernest Watson and Charles Plastow, 
young English artist, are a few on the schedule 
for the current season. 


School Adds a Department 


The Traphagen School of Fashion, 
York, announces the opening of a clothing 
department, offering an intensive course in 
dressmaking and costume designing for those 
in the trade or those wishing to enter it. The 
course is designed thoroughly to equip students 
to take up designing, draping, dressmaking, 
pattern making, millinery or stage costuming. 
Hilda Orth, recently on the staff of Vogue, 


heads the department, bringing to it her wide | 


experience in this field. 

The Traphagen School is unique in that it 
is perhaps the first school in the United 
States which bridges the gulf between the 
amateur and the professional in its chosen 
fields. It is an introduction into America 
of the apprenticeship conception. combining 
the school and the business house. 


New 
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School of the Arts 


Joun M. GamsBLe 
President 


BetmMore Browne, A.N.A. 
Director 


GRAPHIC AND PICTORIAL ART 
DECORATIVE DESIGN-——CRAFTS 
SCULPTURE——BRONZE CASTING 


| 


SANTA BARBARA | 






WOOD BLOCK AND LINOLEUM PRINTING 
ETCHING ARCHITECTURE 


Session: 30 weeks, October to May 
ScHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 


Illustrated Catalogue 


914 Santa Barbara Street 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 





ADVANCED 
GUIDANCE IN 
TIMELY ART 

SUBJECTS 
MIDYEAR 

COURSES, FEB. 8, 
SUMMER, JULY 6. 


Chicago Academy 
of Fine Arts 


18 South Michigan Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


CHOUINARD 
SCHOOL @ OF ART 


ENROLL FOR FALL SEASON NOW 
Fine and Applied Art, all branches 
Outdoor studios used all year—very 
distinguished faculty—catalogue. 
GRANDVIEW STREET 


CALIFORNIA 





741 


$s 
|LOS ANGELES 





VESPER GEORGE 


School of Fine and Applied Art 
300 Students 


4-Story Building 


Professional courses for 
serious students 





Mid-year entrance 
Profusely Illustrated Catalog 


2-44 St. Botolph St. Boston, Mass. 


Cleveland 
School of Art 
Cleveland. Ohio 


4 year courses in the Fine 
and Applied Arts 


Illustrated Catalog on Request 












STUDY IN WASHINGTON 


Art Interior Decoration 


Costume Design 


Commercial 
Advertising 


LIVINGSTONE ACADEMY 


suite 540, 1333 F sT., N. W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


MARYLAND INSTITUTE 


1825-1931 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Train- 
ing, Crafts, Advertising and Costume 
Design, Interior Decoration, Stage 
Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 











THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


Schools ot Fine and Industrial Art 


Faculty of seventy-five. Courses in all 
branches. Operated on a non-profit basis, 
low tuition. Fifty-third year. Free illus- 
trated catalog. 
Winter Term begins January 4, 1932. Address 
Box AA, Michigan Ave. at Adams St, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Calendar 


[Concluded from page 26] 


Lubbock, Tex. 

TEXAS TECHNOLOGICAL COLLEGE—Jan. 
24: Ninth “B” circuit exhibition, 
States Art League). 

San Antonio, Tex. 

WITTE MEMORIAL MUSEUM (San Antonio Art 
League)—Jan.: Tibetan paintings and Russian 
icons; oil paintings, Russell Cheney; water col- 
ors, Watson Neyland. ART GROVE GALLERY 


—dJan.: Mexican Genre paintings, Hugo D. 
Pohl. 


10- 
(Southern 


Seattle, Wash. 

HENRY ART GALLERY—Jan. 5-31: Paintings, 
Ambrose and Viola Patterson. HARRY HART- 
MAN’S GALLERY—Jan. 4-31: 5th Annual ex- 
hibition of American Printmakers. NORTH- 
WEST ART GALLERIES—Permanent: Exhibi- 
tion of Northwest painters, including Alaska. 

Madison, Wis. 

STATE HISTORICAL MUSEUM—Jan. 3-31: 
Photographs and exhibits of foreign travel. 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN—Jan. 1-20: 
Paintings and sculpture, 2nd Annual no-jury 
exhibition of Madison artists. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

ART INSTITUTE—Jan. 5-31: Negro artists; paint- 
ings, Raymond Stelzner; water colors, Marcia 
Heit. Jan. 1-15: Russian posters. LAYTON 
ART GALLERY—To Jan. 5: Drawings and 
water colors by 12 Milwaukee artists. 





Where to Show 


Los Angeles, Cal. 

PRINT MAKERS SOCIETY OF CALIFORNIA— 
Print Makers International; Los Angeles Muse- 
um; Mar. 1-31; closing date, Feb. 7; open to 
all; all graphic media; prizes. Address: Miss 
Louise Upton, Asst. Art Curator. Los Angeles 
Museum, Exposition Park. BOOKPLATE ASSO- 
CIATION INTERNATIONAL—Prize Bookplate 
Competition and 8th Annual Exhibition; May 
1-31; open to all; prizes. Address: Helen 
Wheeler Basset, 629 N. Alexandria Ave., Los 


Angeles. 
San Diego, Cal. 


FINE ARTS GALLERY OF SAN DIEGO—Annual 
Southern California Exhibition; Fine Arts Gal- 
lery of San Diego; June 6-Sept. 7; closing date, 
May 27; artists resident within a 225 mile 
radius of San Diego; media: oils, water colors, 
sculpture. Address: Reginald Poland, Director. 


New Haven, Conn. 

NEW HAVEN PAINT AND CLAY CLUB—An- 
nual Exhibition; Public Library; Feb. 16-Mar. 
20; closing date, Jan. 28; open to all: media: 
oils, water colors, sculpture, framed prints. 
Address: Ethel B. Schiffer, Sec., 357 Elm St., 


New Haven. 
Chicago, IIl. 

ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO—12th Interna- 
tional Exhibition of Water Colors; Art Institute 
of Chicago; Mar. 10-Apr. 17; closing date not 
announced; open to all; prizes; media: water 
color, pastels, monotypes, miniatures, drawings. 





















IN THE CENTER 
OF NEW YORK’S 
ART INTERESTS 


Located on broad 57th 
Street, New York's “rue de 
la Paix”, The Great North- 
ern offers a location of 
social distinction as well 
as one of easy access to 
musical and art interests. 
Accommodations equally 
pleasant for overnight or 
permanent residence. 
Excellent cuisine. 


Daily Rates 


Single from $3.00 
_ Double from $4.00 


Special weekly or 
monthly rates on request. 


( tek 
GREAT NORTHERN 


118 W. 57th St., N.Y. C. 
Now Under KNOTT Management 








Address: Office, Art Institute of 
Chicago. 

ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO—1st International 
Exhibition: of Etching and Engraving; Art In- 
stitute of Chicago; March 24-May 15; closing 
date not announced; open to all; prizes; all 
metal media. Address: Robert B. Harshe, Di- 
rector. 

HOOSIER SALON—S8th Annual Exhibition; Mar- 
shall Field Picture Galleries; Jan. 23-Feb. 6; 
closing date, Jan. 15; open to Indiana and for- 
mer Indiana artists: Prizes; media: oil, water 
color, pastel, sculpture, prints. Address: Hoosier 
Art Gallery, 211 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


Boston, Mass. 

BOSTON SOCIETY OF INDEPENDENT ART- 
IST8S—6th Annual Exhibition; 40 Joy Street 
Gallery; Feb. 1-29; closing date not announced; 
open to members; dues $5; media; paintings, 
sculpture, black and white. Address: Secretary, 
40 Joy Street, Boston. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Director's 


| BROOKLYN SOCIETY OF MINIATURE PAINT- 


ERS—14th Annual Exhibition; Brooklyn Mu- 
seum; Jan. 25-Feb. 22; closing date, Jan. 14; 


open to all; media: original miniatures on 
ivory. Address: Alexandrina R. Harris, 101 
Columbia Heights, Brooklyn. 


New York, N. Y. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MINIATURE PAINT- 


ERS—32nd Annual Exhibition for 1931; Grand 
Central Art Galleries; Jan. 20-Jan. 31; closing 
date not set; open to all; media: original minia- 
tures on ivory. Address: Grace H. Murray, 
Sec., 320 East 72nd St. 


| ART DIRECTOR'S CLUB—10th Annual Exhibi- 





tion of Advertising Art; Art Center of New 
York; Apr. 18-May 16; closing date, Mar. 2; 
open to all; $10 entry fee for each exhibit 
hung; awards; media: any work pertaining to 
advertising. Address: Art Director’s Club, 
Caroline Fleischer, Exhibition Sec., 65 E. 56th 
St., New York. 

FIFTY PRINTS OF THE YEAR—7th Annual. 
Under auspices of American Institute of Graphic 
Arts; Art Center: Mar. 1-31; closing date, Jan. 
1: open to resident print makers in United 
States and American artists abroad; all graphic 
media; 50 best prints will be selected in tripli- 
eate by jury of two. Address: Blanche Decker, 
Executive Sec., 65 East 56th St. 

NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN—107th An- 
nual Exhibition; American Fine Arts Building; 
dates not set: receiving dates, Mar. 14-15; open 
to all; prizes; media: oils, sculpture, drawings, 
prints. Address: National Academy of Design, 
Registrar, 215 W. 57th St.. New York. 

NEW YORK WATER COLOR CLUB—43rd An- 
nual Exhibition; American Fine Arts Building; 
opens about Apr. 16; closing date not set; open 
to all; Address: Harrie Wood, Sec., 211 East 
35th St. 

SOCIETY OF INDEPENDENT ARTISTS—16th 
Annual; Mar. 1-31: dosing date Feb. 15; open 
to all; no prizes; no jury; media: painting, 
sculpture, graphic arts. Address: A. S. Baylin- 
son, Sec., 54 W. 74th St., New York. 

Cincinnati, O. 

CINCINNATI ART MUSEUM—39th Annual Ex- 
hibition of Ameircan Art; Cincinnati Art Mu- 
seum; May 1-29; closing date, Apr. 11; open to 
all living American artists; media; painting and 
sculpture. Address: Walter H. Siple, Director, 
Cincinnati Art Museum. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE 
ARTS—127th Annual Exhibition in Oil anda 
Sculpture; Pennsylvania Academy; Jan. 23-Mar. 
13; closing date not announced; open to all; 
prizes. Address: Penn. Academy of Fine Arts, 
John Andrew Myers, Sec., Broad & Cherry Sts., 


Philadelphia. 
Dallas, Tex. 

SOUTHERN STATES ART LEAGUE—12th An- 
nual Exhibition; Highland Park Art Gallery; 
April 8-30; closing date, Mar. 11; prizes; open 
to members; dues $5; media; paintings, sculp- 
ture, prints, artistic crafts. Address: Ethel 
Hutson, Sec., Southern States Art League, 7321 
Panola St., New Orleans, La. 


Seattle, Wash. 

NORTHWEST PRINT MAKERS—4th Annual Ex- 
hibition; Henry Gallery, University of Washing- 
ton; Apr. 5-30; closing date, Apr. 1; purchase 
prizes; open to members; dues $1; any graphic 
media. Address: Northwest Print Makers, c/o 
Mrs. Halley Savery, Henry Gallery, Seattle. 
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VERMILION im 
tusefulne 
was known to the ancients in natural form Wo...) 7 
as the ore:—cinnibar. Synthetic vermilion {} 
was first described in the Lucca MS. of Mtinue ti 
the 12th century. Sulphur and me d 
are mixed either wet or dry and sublima' pend col 
The distillate is dark violet, but on merics 
ing this in water the bright char 7 
red is developed. There are many quite p 
of which the middle or spectrum one is the lis 
most used. pomplis 


Exposure to strong sunlight 
blackens the color, a fact known to the 


old masters, who invariably glazed their to all 
vermilion with madder lake for protec- @princip! 
tion. Vermilion is a sulphide of mercury 

and intermixture with lead and copper pie 

ments must be strictly avoided. NNU 
VERMILION is all that the name implies. AR’ 
The MARTINI ARTISTS COLOR § w,, 
LABORATORIES @iyr, 
10-15 43rd Ave. L. I. City, N. ¥- ew Y 
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AAMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


nationwide organization of American artists and art lovers, working positively and impersonally 


Hor contemporary American art and artists. Regional Chapters throughout the United States. 


Vational Chairman: F. Batrarp WILLIAMS 


Taal ba va 27 West 67th Street, New York City 


ational Secretary and Editor: Witrorv S. Conrow............. 154 West 57th Street, New York City 


‘ational Treasurer: Gorvon H. Grant 


Meera ccactie tee est ste 137 East 66th Street, New York City 


ational Regional Committee, Chairman: Grorce Pearse Ennis..67 West 87th St., New York City 
Vational Lectures Committee, Chairman: Franx Haze ....321 West 112th Street, New York City 


THE LEAGUE AND EXHIBITIONS 
The American Artists Professional League, 
a national organization, has not been, and 
is not, interested in art exhibitions. 
The League devotes itself to the needs of 
as a profession, and is not concerned with 
“the professional status of the artist. 
This reiteration of a statement that has 
ppeared since the beginning in the League’s 
nnouncements of policy,.,is made here again 
because of letters of inquiry and of protest 
hat have been received by national officers 
rommenting on the recent exhibition at the 
ontclair Art Museum under the auspices 
f manyt The New Jersey State Regional Chapter of 
mce igthe American Artists Professional League. 
ure fj The organization of the nation-wide Ameri- 


roductskan Artists Professional League is similar to 
to merfthat of our nation. In the intent of the 
ip. ounders of the latter, the federal government 
pf the United States of America concerns itself 
ly with things of national import and with 
oreign relations, leaving to the sovereign 
Iilus- Btates all matters to which they can possibly 
mamall- Attend. And so it is with the American 
ists Professional League. 
The New Jersey State Regional Executive 
: ommittee of the League decided that some- 
{DELPHI 


thing of state-wide scope should be undertaken 
o focus the attention of all New Jersey artists 
d art lovers on the American Artists Pro- 
essional League. The invitation of the 
Pirustees of the Montclair Art Museum to 
RS Bake charge of the most important exhibition 
if the year offered just such a needed oppor- 


AND |funity. The New Jersey Regional Chapter 
ORS jfid its work well, and the public had never 
srid— \pefore attended an exhibition there in such 
rmen” ipreat numbers. Interest was aroused in the 
Reague by this expedient that served a purely 
MGS Mocal need, and i i ip i 
» and an increase in membership in 
e American Artists Professional League was 
eaves red, 
| and ike : 
». oe To the initiative of the New Jersey \Regional 
e. hapter, the National Executive Committee 
f of the League was sympathetic, realizing that 
ses what may be needed locally is not desirable 
Set @ national policy. We are confident that 
ok our readers, who have found here a subject 











lor protest, will, upon reflection, find much 
to commend. The freedom for local action 
within the League, the tolerance of The Na- 
tional Executive Committee, the vast field of 
| constructive impersonal activity on behalf of 
American art and artists which the League 

easesfpilone can cover comprehensively, these all 
N Hpromise much for the future development and 

Husefulness of our American Artists Profes- 


ONLY 


INC. 
RK 


form i: ° 

nition ('0%al League. The keynote is and must con- 
S. of Mtinue to be an utter absence of self-secking, 
aed. d constructive service on behalf of art in 
— merica. With patience and persistence it is 
* quite possible for the League not only to ac- 
alight geOmplish much but to be an inspiring ideal 
» the ito all he 5 
their all to whom an application of the basic 
rotec- 


Principles of icani 

ne p Americaniom makes an appeal. 
NNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 

ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 

Wednesday evening, January 27, 1932, in 

¢ Fine Arts Building, 215 West 57th Street, 

ew York, N. Y., at 8 o'clock. 



















PRACTICAL ANALYSIS OF PAINTS 
BY THE ARTIST 
by 
Martin Fischer 

For the benefit of all artists, Dr. Fischer 
has prepared a digest of his lectures and 
demonstrations given before the New York 
and New Jersey Regional Chapters of the 
League on December 10 and 11, 1931. 
Wide-spread use of this knowledge will give 
the artist-painter an entirely different status— 
he can know that he is using veritably per- 
manent pigments. Dealers express cordial ap- 
proval, because it should simplify ultimately 
the stock that they must carry. The integ- 
rity of manufacturers will emerge when and 
as the contents of tubes of color are found 
to agree with the labels. 

The National Technical Committee suggests 
that Dr. Fischer’s article be preserved care- 


fully by all who use pigments. 
* * +. 


Practical Analysis of Paints by 
the Artist 


The materials that a color salesman furnishes 
an artist are in and of themselves neither good 
nor bad. Similarly, there do not exist either 
good or bad manufacturers of such products. 
Manufacturers and dealers furnish what the 
artist demands and pays for. If, therefore, 
he asks for a pigment which has good color 
but no permanency as opposed to a poorer 
looking article which has, the thing is good or 
bad only as the artist judges the choice. The 
dealer is culpable only when what he sells 
is not in fact the impression given by the 
label, for now the artist is led to the use of 
a material of which he thinks he knows the 
properties when in fact it is something dif- 
ferent. The simple tests next to be outlined 
do not tell the painter what is in the things 
he is using (such tests require the skill of a 
high grade chemist) but they will tell him 
what they do not contain. But since it is 
these adventitious substances that spoil the 
permanence of his pictures it is all that he 
needs to know of those compounds with which 
he does most of his work. 

Since the ready-to-use paints that are of- 
fered the artist may literally be counted in 
hundreds a complete survey of the field is dif- 
ficult. The following remarks bear most 
directly, therefore, upon the items that have 
been suggested for a permanent palette! out- 
lining (a) some simple tests which the artist 
may execute in order to assure himself that he 
is working with pure materials and (b) noting 
some errors in terminology, trade practices, etc., 
which if unknown to the painter are likely to 
bring poor materials upon his palette when 
he is under the honest impression that they 
are good. 





1 See HINTS TO ARTIST-PAINTERS. Pamphlet 
No. 1. The American Artists Professional 
League, New York, 1931. 


[Continued in the next number] 





Tue Art Dicest is the ideal advertising 
medium for the manufacturers of artists sup- 


plies. 
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E. H. & A. C. Friedrichs Co. 
136-140 Sullivan St. 
140 West 57th St. 
40 East 43rd St. 
New York 


Serving art since 1868 


ONE | C CENT 


SALE 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


DURING JANUARY, 1932 
Write for Price List L. A. 


Erwin M. Riebe Co. 


159 E. 60th St. 49 E. 9th St. 
NEW YORK 
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APELDOORN HOLLAND 
US.DISTRIBUTING OFFICE IRVINGTON NJ. 


TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 


[Cut makers to Tue Art Dicest] 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 
for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 
223 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N.J. 





Tue Art Dicest presents without bias the 
art news and opinion of the world. 
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Boston Restores a Destroyed Bronze Aegis 


ee 





Egyptian Aegis Before Restoration. 


These two reproductions show  conclu- 
sively what modern science, through the 
agency of the expert restorer, can do to a 
work of art almost hopelessly destroyed by the 
ravages of time. Under the supervision of 
Dows Dunham, assistant curator in charge of 
Egyptian art at the Boston Museum, this 
Egyptian aegis of the XXII Dynasty (945- 
750 B. C.) was cleaned and reconditioned by 
W. J. Young, expert restorer of antiquities at 
the museum. The bronze was formerly own- 
ed by Dr. Edward Everett Hale, to whom it 
was brought from Egypt in the middle of the 
last century. 

In purchasing the bronze some months ago, 
the museum undertook a risky experiment, for 
the piece was so badly ravaged by the so- 
called “bronze disease” that its quality could 
only be surmised. However, the rarity of 
the type, its fine proportions and the belief 
that it would respond to treatment seemed 
to warrant the risk. 
work, the restorer, 
process, 


After weeks of persistent 
the electro-reaction 
succeeded reducing the cor- 
roding salts and has largely returned the dis- 


‘Wel Show Classical Art 


Victor Merlo has been appointed honorary 
curator of classical art of the Los Angeles 
Museum. As an excavator, collector and con- 
noisseur, Merlo has had wide experience which 
is expected to help the museum in building 


using 


has in 


up a classical collection of importance and in- | 


terest. 
classical 
tions 


The museum will open a gallery of 
art, organized from Merlo’s 
and consisting of bronze, glass and 
ceramic examples, in time for the Olympic 
Games, which will be held only a few hundred 
feet away. 

A series of free art lectures will be given at 
the museum in 1932. Hans Nordewin Baron 
Von Koerber, professor of oriental studies at the 
University of Southern California, will give 
Saturday afternoon lectures on Chinese art. 
Ken Nakazawa, assistant to Von 
will lecture on Japanese art. 


Koerber, 





A Blenner Portrait Unveiled 
A portrait of Dr. John W. Cunliffe, director 
emeritus of the Pulitzer School of Journalism 
at Columbia University, by Carle J. Blenner. 
was unveiled in the Junior City Room, a gift 
by the alumni. 


collec- | 


Egyptian Aegis After Restoration. 


integrated metal to its original place. The 
disease has been entirely cured. The piece 
now stands not! only as a very fine example 
of Egyptian bronze work of the period but as 
an encouraging demonstration of the pos- 
sibilities of scientific restoration. 

The piece is an aegis or emblem of protec- 
tion representing the head of the goddess 
Isis. Writing in the museum Bulletin, Mr. 
Dunham said: “The full sized examples of 
them are rare and I know of none to compare 
with our aegis in size, completeness and quality 
of workmanship. While the specific purpose 
of them is not known to me, it is probable 
that such bronzes were either cult objects used 
in the worship of the goddess or votive of- 
ferings deposited in the temples. The rarity 
is probably due to the fact that temple fur- 
nishings of such valuable material as bronze 
would generally go into the melting pot as 
soon as the services in the temples were dis- 
continued ... The museum example shows the 
goddess Isis wearing the vulture head-dress 
surmounted by the ‘red crown’ of Lower 
Egypt.” 


Women Artists’ Annual 
The 41st annual exhibition by the mem- 
bers of the National Association of Women 
Painters and Sculptors is being held at the 
Fine Arts Building, New York, until Jan. 20. 
Tt is one of the largest shows yet arranged by 
the association and gives a comprehensive 
view of what these artists, representing prac- 
tically every state, are doing in painting, 
sculpture, miniature and black-and-white. 

A feature of the exhibition is the important 
group of pictures sent over by the Women’s 
International Art Club of London. Among 
these guest artists are several whose work is 
well known on both sides of the Atlantic. 


The Newest by the Oldest 

Modernistic designs in glass made by the 
oldest glass factory in the world, the house 
of Cappelin in Murano, Italy, are on exhibi- 
tion at the galleries of MacAlister & Alvord, 
New York, for an indefinite period. In sub- 
mitting to the trends of the XXth century, 
the Cappelins are said to have sacrificed 
none of the ancient technique which the 
family has handed down from father to son 
for 300 years. 
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“Portrait of Mrs. Gilmor,’ by Lawrence 


The Reinhardt Galleries have announce 
the sale of Sir Thomas Lawrence’s “Por 
of Mrs. Robert Gilmor, Jr.” to a New Yor 
art lover. It is unusual inasmuch as t 
subject was an American, Sarah Reeves La 
son, daughter of Major James Ladson, one q 
the aristocrats of Charleston, S. C., who w 
wed to Robert Gilmor of Baltimore in 180 
scion of a great merchant family. The hy 
band, a collector of paintings and autograph 
took his bride to London, and both sat to § 
Thomas Lawrence. The portrait came fro 
a direct descendant of Mrs. Gilmor. 

The English art expert, W. Robert 
wrote of the painting: “This is a beautifi 
portrait of a lovely woman. It has the sheet 
brilliance of one of the artist’s masterpiece 
the ‘Miss Crocker’ now in the J. Pierpon 
Morgan collection in New York. 
















A Jacobson Exhibition 
of Oklahoma had their firs 
opportunity since 1926 to see a one man sho 
of paintings by Oscar B. Jacobson, whid 
was held at the University of Oklahon 
School of Art. The Daily Oklahoman said 
“This artist is known as an_ individualist, 
master of design, and a skilled artisan of colo 
His compositions as a rule are dramatic. The 
begin with a dominant form around which ! 
built a movement to carry the viewer througi 
the picture and back to the dominant.” On 
critic noted the change of color in Mr. Jaco 
son’s painting, saying that he now looks f 
the more subtle colors as well as the mor 
alive and brilliant. 

Mr. Jacobson is director of the school of a! 
at Oklahoma University. 






Art lovers 


Jurors for Michigan Annual 
By vote of the artists of Michigan the fd 
lowing were named as the jury of selectio 
for the annual Michigan Artists Exhibitiog 
which will open at the Detroit Institute of Ar 
on Jan. 5: Paul Honore, Reginald O. Benne 
Samuel Cashwan, Roy C. Gamble, Walt 
Speck, Zoltan Sepeshy and Leon A. Makiels 
The prizes will be awarded, mainly, by t 
jury. Mr. Honore led the list with 69 vote 
and after him came Messrs. Bennett and Cas 
wan. The alternate jurors are Edgar Yaee 
Francis P. Paulus and Arthur Marschnet. 





Portrait of a Gentleman 
by 
oad ADRIAEN KEY 
(1544-1590) 


DAINTINGS BY 


MASTERS OF THE ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
DUTCH, ITALIAN and SPANISH SCHOOLS 


Inquiries solicited 


Dealers and Visitors invited 


730 FIFTH AVE. 





ARTHUR U. NEWTON 


(Late of 175 Piccadilly, London) 


The Poet Milton 
by 
WILLIAM DOBSON 


Paintings by Old and Modern Masters 


4 EAST OOTR Sf. NEW youn 


Member of Antique and Decorative Arts League 
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